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THE COOK’S BEST FRIEND 


Anyone helping you to make every bake-day a triumph—every 
baking an enormous success—would be a friend indeed. 





You have a friend that you can depend on implicitly—to whom 
you can turn over your baking worries and know that everything 
coming from the oven will be worthy of the highest praise. 


CALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 
BAKING POWDER 


—is the cook’s best friend. It goes farther—lasts longer—is pure, 
dependable and economical. 










From the time the can is opened until the last spoonful is taken 
out, it is ready to serve you—raising your foods to light, delicious 
sweetness. 






The popularity of Calumet Baking 
Powder among housewives, leading 
bakeries, hotels, etc., is a gauge of its 
friend-making value, for its sales are 
two and one-half times those of any 
other brand. 


Try Calumet. Understand why it has 
proven to be such.a friend to every per- 
son who does baking. 


© 
Calumet Baking Powder Co. 


4100 Fillmore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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The Second 
of the Series. 


“CHATS ON PERIOD i 
STYLES IN FURNITURE” | 
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INTIMATE VIEW : 
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architecture to which 
their name belongs. 


This book is free to all Teachers and Directors of Vocational Education 
having under their charge, directly or indirectly, the activity of Cabinet 
Making. | 

To all others a charge of 25c per copy to cover the cost of printing and mailing will th 
be made and that amount in stamps or coin should be enclosed with request for copy. 











American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


Educational Department - - Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE SIERRA 


PLASTICO 


Decorative 


Art Clay 


Art Teachers S seed for 


Information 





= 


LASTICO is new and dif- 
ferent. It is a splendid me- 
dium for Art Work and can be 
used in a multitude of ways. 
The colors are fast, permanent, 
and easily applied. A complete 
course of instruction makes it 
possible to start the work at 
once under the direction of the 
Home Service Department. 


You will also be interested in 
seeing the artistic results ob- 
tained with Plastico, as well as 
the complete assortment of 
Redwood boxes, Bookends, 
Candle Sticks, and Sconces, 
with suggestions for decorat- 


ing. 


Color plates are used in repro- 
ducing many of these beautiful 
art objects, so that no detail is 
lost. Send today for complete 
information covering Plastico 
and see how to use it. 


Re? 


Cc. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 





222-224 So. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 








Phoenix, Arizona 






Reno, Nevada 
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‘‘Please Let Me Play’’ 





‘All Work and No Play, 
Makes Jack a Dull Boy’’ 


With the starting of school next 
month those desirous of equipping 
school playgrounds with Everwear 
Steel Playground Apparatus will 
have a new opportunity to do it. 


Enlist the aid of the children. 
Give Lawn Fetes, Playlets, Enter- 


tainments, etc., and the necessary 
funds will be obtained. 


The children will work like Tro- 
jans when they know the money is 
for buying Everwear Steel Play- 
ground Apparatus. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


601-609 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Reno, Nevada 


222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Phoenix, Arizona 





Representing 
THE EVERWEAR MFG, CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Write for catalog 
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PRINTING 





The Modern Educational Tool 


PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Language-tne raw material of Print- 
ing is language—any language. Through the art 
of Printing the pupil is brought into close 
contact with the best literature and a desire is 
aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of language. 


Spelling -creater appreciation of accu- 
racy is aroused by means of printing. The 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 
spelling through type composition. 


Gra MIMAr-Abstract methods of teach- 


ing this important subject are uninteresting. 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. 


Art-te principles of design are always 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art 
Preservative of all Arts.” 


Punctuation-—-coia type” demands 
a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, 
periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
mation and question marks mean something 
to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. 


Mathematics-tne mathematical 
problems in Printing are interesting and can 
be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
high school. 


Drawing-rreehand and ‘Geometrical 


drawings are used freely in Printing. 


Science-the theory of light, heat and 
electricity should always be correlated with 
Printing. The laboratory problems should be 
the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers. 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. Patties, Manager of Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Selling Houses in most of the Principal Cities. 
Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One. 


ae 
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SAFE 
ECONOMICAL 
RELIABLE 
COMFORTABLE 
EASY HANDLING 
LONG LIFE 





A Decided Advance in School Transportation — | 


This new six-cylinder coach handles almost as easily as a touring car. Gear shift 


and emergency brake lever are exceptionally long and within easy reach of the 
driver’s hand. 











| Four wheel brakes for emergency use only, with powerful service brakes on rear 
| wheels make for absolute safety. Progressive type rear springs conform to the 
| os Be 

| load volume giving comfortable riding, regardless of load. 

i 





i The powerful, six-cylinder Reo motor of full fifty-horsepower, gives ample power 
for all needs and a wonderful range, due to its extreme flexibility. Special bodies 


| to suit almost any need can be designed and built by our body engineering 
Mi department. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO. 


i of California, Inc. 
i LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
1200 S. Hope Street 1100 Van Ness Avenue 


i Other Branches—Oakland, Sacramento, Stockton, Phoenix, Hollywood, Santa Monica, 
\ Glendale 
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The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper 


PATHFINDER published at the Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. 
NATIONAL it is the Ford of the school world. Tells story of world’s news in 
interesting, understandable way. You will like the Pathfinder. 

WEEKLY There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep 
well informed or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question 

15 CENT Box answers your questions and is a mine of information. Question- 
naire Contents Guide suggests the Current Events lessons. Regular 

price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 15 


cents. Ask for current events circular and special rates for school club copies. Address: 
THE PATHFINDER, 570 Langdon Station, Washington, D. C. 


DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street Los Angeles 





Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J.M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of ten years of successful teacher-placement in California. 
Serves all Educational Institutions—Kindergartens, Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 

No registration fee Correspondence invited 


Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley, California 


J. M. I 
be ast Managers Phone Berkeley 811 


For any book published by publishers advertising on pages 585, 590 and 600 
of this issue write to 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 





The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 





For Service Buy 


Patented Jan. 8, 07, Aug. 7, '23 Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwells 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE [t will eliminate waste of ink through 
COTTON DUCK SHADES weer ath Uae ween) Inkwell Cos alten 
This type of shade was awarded the oe last = a _ <miee nae 
m co ° Oo solle andas, 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial. clothing, yt 5 ae ee 
Manufactured by ink on pens and penholders. 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. Distributed by 
Ssicdland, Tad: Cc. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


3 601-609 Mission Street 
ARE DISTRIBUTED BY San Francisco, California 


Cy F. WEBER & COMPANY 222-224 So. Los Angeles Street 


601-609 Mission Street Los Angeles, California 


San Francisco Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 
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THE MANAGEMENT 


of 


THE JONES BOOK STORE — 


Wishes to Extend an Invitation to the 





Educational Public to Visit Our 


JUVENILE and 


EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENTS 


We have been fortunate in securing the services of Elberta M. Willis as 
manager of this department and feel that now we are able to offer con- 
structive, intelligent service to our customers. For the past eleven years 
Miss Willis has represented Milton Bradley Company in California and 
Arizona, and through her association with the schools of these states she 


has become familiar with the educational problems of this section, 
Come down to our Juvenile and Educational Department and Miss Willis 
will be happy to help you select your educational supplies for the year, or 


select books and games for the children. 





me | 9 | 


Telephone: TRinity 4311 


| 
426-428 WEST SIXTH STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIF. | 
7 
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OME by their 
associates, estimated far above their 
real worth. Many a person of good 

address, enticing personality and per- 
suasive utterance but with scant back- 
ground of substantial attainment or native 
ability, is her- 
alded by the 
general public as 
benefactor or 


men during life are, 


ALEXIS F. LANGE 


successful 
It not infrequently hap- 
pens that one of scant ability and meager 
attainment will, through force of circum- 
stances, be thrust into a position of trust 
and prominence. 


statesman or 
man of affairs. 


The very prestige and 
power attached to the position may be 
sufficient to carry the individual on and 
make possible achievements and results 
marked for progress and effectiveness. 
Conditions may be such as to make for 
success without particular regard to 
ability of the individual involved. Men 
of this type frequently lack capacity or 
initiative to so organize and shape their 
own efforts as to develop the field and 
produce the conditions 
success. 


necessary for 


It is only fair to remark in passing, 
however, that frequently one who in pri- 
vate life enjoys a reputation for moderate 
ability only, may, when the crisis de- 
velops or responsibility comes, measure 
up to gigantic and astonishing propor- 
tions. There are numerous examples of 
men who, by those who know them best, 
are estimated far below their real value. 
The relations are too close in time and 
place for proper evaluation. This type of 
man is usually quiet, retiring, unassum- 
ing, simple in taste and expression, some- 


times diffident or lacking in self-assert- 


4 EDITORIAL & 


iveness or aggressiveness. Such a man 
is, through an overwhelming sense of 
modesty, ever ready to admit the pos- 
session by others of qualities of judgment 
and vision and of ability, to weigh rela- 
tionships and reach important decisions, 
when he himself possesses in marked de- 
gree these same qualities and character- 
istics. Such men many times are subject 
to rebuff and criticism by their associ- 
ates. They must suffer in silence or if 
they are fighting for progress they must 
engulf themselves in controversy and 
contention, which deadens their vitality 
and cripples their spirit. And not in- 
frequently this is precisely the result 
desired by those who are selfish in their 
motives, who oppose progress and who 
look with favor upon time and tradition. 
Is there cause for wonder that so many 
men of vision and desire to serve hu- 
manity become broken and discouraged ‘ 
The contribution of such seldom receives 
its true evaluation until long after their 
work is over. 

Our own profession is, unfortunately, 
not devoid of examples of those who, 
while ingratiating, diplomatic, industrious 
even, and because of winning personality 
and affable disposition, are working for 
selfish ends and receive advances and 
emoluments above what they deserve. 
Others with ability and qualifications far 
superior, but who are modest and self- 
effacing, will continue in the more ob- 
scure field, the recipients of professional 
honors or financial rewards entirely in- 
significant and inadequate. 


UCH an example is found in our 
lamented Dr. Lange; In his death 
California witnesses the passing of her 
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vreatest educational prophet and philos- 
»pher. He was to the last, while broken 
in body, brave in spirit. He was a hero 
and martyr to the cause of public educa- 
tion in state and nation. He died unaware 
of the magnitude of his own work, of its 
far reaching effects or of the universal 
esteem and abiding love in which he was 
‘-verywhere held. He died as he had lived, 
contending for the spirit- 


ual and vital and dyna- Beit, 
mic in education as op- ee SS 





posed to the academic 
ind static and deaden- 
ing. The last twenty years 
of his life previous to 
retirement some months 
ago, Was one continuous 
effort to hold the ad- 
vanced ground already 
secured for education 
it the University of Cal- 
ifornia and in the state 
and to gain such addi- 
tional outposts as to keep 
California in the lead. 
He was a quarter cen- 
tury in advance of his 
time. Fifty years hence 
the history of education 
will accord him high 
place. 

When in 1890 Dr. Lange joined the 
iaculty of the University of California, 
he began at once to demonstrate ability 
quite outside his chosen field of phil- 
ology. Some years later on appointment 
of Dr. Elmer E. Brown to the position 
of United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Lange was made head of the 
Department of Education at the Univer- 
sity. Doubt was expressed in some quar- 
ters at that time that a man whose train- 
ing had been essentially in letters would 
fill acceptably a position requiring in- 
tensive knowledge of psychology, peda- 


DR, ALEXIS F. LANGE 


gogy and the history of education and 
the whole field of teacher training. Then, 
too, the department, to be continued and 
developed, required a leader with organ- 
izing ability and administrative qualities. 
Such fears were soon set at rest. Lange 
early demonstrated an appreciation of 
the true meaning of education and a vis- 
ion of the needs of the future such that 
he became by common 
consent the acknowl 
edged leader of educa- 
tional thought and pro- 
gress in California. 

A most _ noticeable 
characteristic of the man 
was his sympathy and 
understanding of those 
who entered the Univer- 

sity for the first time. 
We have noted him oft 
en during the periods of 
his Deanship of the 
Graduate School, and 
later, of the Faculties, 
when a roomful of young 
people would be waiting 
to consult him. They 
wanted his judgment as 
to the courses. they 
should pursue, to ask 
his advice regarding 
choice of instructors and question him 
regarding problems that to them were 
very real and important. He was never 
too busy or occupied to give ample at- 
tention to every case. We recall suggest- 
ing to him on one occasion that he might 
save himself greatly by passing over to 
other faculty members much of this type 
of work. His reply, characteristic of his 
philosophy, was in effect that it mattered 
not so much what courses the students 
took in the upper years of the University, 
or for that matter with whom these 


courses were pursued. The chief thing 


a a ga tic f 
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was to get them started right. Realizing 
as he did the importance of the first col- 
lege years, it is easy to understand his 
appreciation of the significance of the 
foundation years of the public school. 
Kew men who have spent the major por- 
tion of their lives in institutions of higher 
learning, appreciate as did he the impor- 
tance of elementary education and the 
work of the primary years. 

It is doubtful if any one in the nation 
is more responsible than Dr. Lange for 
the beginnings and success of the Junior 
High School and the Junior College. His 
conception of the Lower Division and 
Upper Division in the University was a 
long step in the development of Univer- 
sity organization. Indeed his work at the 
University and as Chairman of various 
committees of the Council of Education 
and having to do with the reorganization 
of our school system, tended to bring 
about advanced legislation which has 
aided greatly in placing California in the 
front ranks in her system of public 
education. 

O evaluation of the man would be 
complete did we not take into ac- 
count his services in connection with the 
reorganization of the California Teachers’ 
Association. Until 
statewide association of teachers in Cali- 


1908 there was no 


fornia. During the two years preceding, a 
movement had been growing looking to- 
ward affiliation of the various local asso- 
ciations into a united body. Dr. Lange 
was one of the leaders in this movement. 
At a meeting held at Santa Cruz in 1907, 
a committee was authorized to formulate 
a plan of action. James A. Barr, then 
superintendent of the Stockton Schools, 
as Chairman of this committee, sub- 
mitted to many educational leaders 
throughout the state, the problem of affili- 
ation and reorganization. They were 
asked whether it was desirable to work 
out a plan by which the then California 


Teachers’ Association, Southern Califo: 

nia Teachers’ Association, Northern Ca 

ifornia Teachers’ Association, and San 
Joaquin Valley Teachers’ 
might affiliate; and if such reorganization 
seemed desireable they were asked to su) 
mit definite plans looking toward this enc 
The reply by Dr. Lange to Mr. Barr, ani 
found in the files of the latter, proved a 
dominant factor in the reorganization ani 
incorporation of the California Teacher- 
Association in its present form. The 
letter addressed to Mr. Barr, follows: 


December 14, 1908. 
University of California, 
Department of Education. 
“Dear Mr. Barr: 

Your letter as to a concert of action 
falls in so completely with my own 
ideas and the reasons therefor, that 
I shall simply say emphatically, ‘Yes, 
of course,’ to question one. The sug- 
gestions I have by me at present are: 

1. Make the presidents of the 
Southern, Northern, San Joaquin, 
and other associations ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the 
Cee 

2. Make the annual meeting of 
the C. T. A. coincide with one of the 
district meetings in regular and fixed 
rotation. 

3. Establish a permanent stand- 
ing committee on school legislation. 

4. Appoint a salaried secretary 
whose duty among other duties it 
shall be to act as circulating medium. 

5. Adopt or create an educational 
journal as the official organ of the 
Association. 

6. Induce the various alumni and 
alumnae Associations to appoint 
standing educational committees and 
to send delegates to C. T. A. meet- 
ings. 

7. Differentiate programs so that 
the district organization will discuss 
especially local educational problems 
and conditions. The smaller units 
such as county institutes should re- 
ceive special attention at the meet- 
ings of these district Associations. 

8. Concentrate from time to time 
throughout the State on the broader 


Associatio) 
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educational and sociological ques- 
tions with a view to developing pub- 
lic opinion among the people. 

Hoping that some of these things 
will assist you in hammering out 
something better, 1 am 

Cordially yours, 
ALEXIS F. LANGE.” 

llow fully the major part of these propos- 
ils were used in the reorganization of the 
C. T. A., those who have studied its consti- 
tution are fully aware. Dr. Lange was one 
of the original incorporators of the associa- 
tion and served for years on the Council of 
‘ducation, During all this time in addition 
to acting as chairman of important commit- 
tees, and always with the best interests of 
the class-room teacher in mind, he was ever 
ready to lend aid and suggestion in building 
up the association and especially to assist in 
naking serviceable to the teachers the official 
journal of the association. We could always 
go to him freely for suggestion, judgment 
and advice with the most complete certain- 
ty that his opinion, when given, would be 
~ound:" We have frequently gone to him 
with request that he prepare an article or 
present an address on some important 
theme. As illustrative of the sincerity of 
ihe man and his tendency to underestimate 
his own ability he would, unless the article 
or address were required weeks or months 
n advance, state his inability to accept the 
invitation. He felt that he needed more 
time to prepare and this in face of the fact 
that at the moment and without additional 
preparation, we were aware that he pos- 
sessed a fuller understanding of the prob- 
lem than did any person of our acquain- 
tance in the country. It was because of 
lis determination to go to the bottom of 
is problem before making a pronounce- 
nent, that his word carried such weight. 
nderlying an epigrammatic form of ex- 
pression, a keen humor and sometimes a 
iting sarcasm, there was the deepest phil- 
sophy, always expressed in such simple 
and direct language as to make his utter- 
uce completely understood and appreciated. 


Dr. Lange’s work at the University will 
not soon be forgotten. As Professor of Eng- 
lish, Dean of the College of Letters, Dean 
of the Graduate School, Dean of the Fac- 
ulties and Professor and Director of the 
School of Education, and in his work on 
the Council of Education and through his 
addresses and articles, he left a lasting im- 
press upon the schools of the state. Many a 
plan or proposal suggested by him, looking 
towards the development of the University 
or the public school system, was contested 
by the Academic Senate. His logic and 
calm persistence and greater knowledge 
oftimes in the end prevailed over tradi- 
tional thinking. He had constantly to con- 
tend against a group that took for its slogan 
“If you know a subject, you can teach it.” 
Many men, masters of their individual 
specialties, but with no conception of edu- 
cation as a science or teaching as an art, 
have made most difficult the development 
of a real school of education. Dr. Lange 
never failed to accord appreciation to his 
associates for their co-operation. He fre- 
quently expressed satisfaction that among 
others he had to support him such a man as 
Dr. Boone, who, because of his vision, wise 
council, and bravery was able to assist Dr. 
Lange in the purposes he sought to accom- 
plish. Well it was for the University and 
the cause of education in this State, that, 
when Dr. Lange was on leave of absence 
in Europe previous to the breaking out of 
the World War, Dr. Boone remained in 
charge of the Department of Education at 
Berkeley. 

Dr. Lange brought the human touch to 
his work. He combined the qualities of 
student, teacher, philosopher, friend and 
guide. His unpublished papers and ad- 
dresses, which before the death of Dr. 
Boone we assisted the latter in bringing 


together in organized form, should 
be published and made available for gen- 
eral use. As we had occasion to say on 
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the death of John Swett, so now we say on 
the passing of Dr. Lange: His work will 
last and his name will live. —A. H.C. 


N this issue the contribution by James 
A. Barr is deserving the attention of 
every thoughtful reader. Mr. Barr 
writes in a delightfully human and per- 
sonal way of Frederic Burk and quotes at 
length from correspondence at once rich 
and inspiring. 

Only the modesty 
of Mr. Barr pre- 
vents the printing of quotations from 


FREDERIC BURK 


copies of numerous letters of his own sent 
in reply to Dr. Burk. 

It has been our privilege to examine 
this correspondence that passed between 
Frederic Burk and James A. Barr, this 
extending over a period of years. The 
ideas and ideals of Dr. Burk are reflected 
in this correspondence as are also the 
practical and progressive plans that made 
the Stockton schools under the leadership 
of Mr. Barr known throughout the Na- 
tion. The student of the history of educa- 
tion would find in this complete file of 
letters a wealth of material bearing upon 
educational thought and practice in that 
period that was the testing ground be- 
tween the old and the new. 

A man of strong convictions, prejudices 
almost, Dr. Burk came in his later years 
to be more yielding and pliable in confer- 
ence or debate. My first experience with 
him was in Boston shortly before he went 
down to Worcestor to study with G. Stan- 
ley Hall. Our last conference on matters 
educational was in my office a few weeks 
before his death. How changed from the 
earlier day were his ideas on child study, 
industrial activities, teacher 
training and other professional problems, 
only those who knew him intimately will 
ever fully appreciate. 


drawing, 


I have now in my files what is perhaps 
the last paper he ever wrote. He called 


on me saying he had written something 
which he knew I would not print on 
account of its drastic nature and the fact 
that it hit straight out at some of our edu 
cational institutions and the methods 
used by them. He then read to me his 
article and seemed astonished and please: 
at my decision to print it together with 
editorial comment which I promised 
would be more penetrating and critical 
even than were his own statements. As 
we talked there arose in his mind ques- 
tions of expediency and his final comment 
was that perhaps it were best to hold the 
article until he had given the subject a 
little more consideration. 


In many things our views ran counter 
to those of Dr. Burk, but when we dii- 
fered the differences were honest even 
though decided. Burk appreciated the 
fact that differences of opinion are often 
predicated upon honest thinking. 


As I now look back upon my years oi 
contact with Dr. Burk I see him as a cru- 
sader, ever questioning, trying new 
things, arguing, investigating. He had 
convictions and he followed them freely 
until he proved their worth or found 
something better. He was an educational 
pathfinder and prophet entirely fearless 
and undaunted. As he was a believer in 
the individual child and a foe of the “lock- 
step” in education, so he himself was in- 
dividualistic in character and thinking and 
followed no worn trails of tradition. 

He was never afraid or ashamed to 
stand alone for what he believed to be 
right. This trait of his character, found 
in too few of us, will alone make his name 
and work remembered. His distinct con 
tribution consisted in raising questions 
and inspiring to study and investigation 
He left little of a tangible nature in 
printed form. He left much in idealism 
and real insight into child nature and in 
the spirit of true service. A: Bet. 
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SOME LETTERS OF FREDERIC L. BURK 
JAMES A. BARR 


correspondence with treasured memories of 

those that were. But of all the files none 
carry more vital messages than do the letters 
from my friend, the late Frederic L, Burk, 
during the decade from 1890 to 1900. During 
these years we were both “breaking lances” 
with those who stood for tradition in all mat- 
ters educational. It was during these years 
that he served as Superintendent of Schools 
in Santa Rosa and Santa Barbara while I held 
a similar position in Stockton. What with un- 
trained teachers, the old-time course of study 
as unyielding as the “laws of the Medes and 
Persians” and almost a total lack of supple- 
mental books and apparatus, our problems 
were problems common to both. 


|: my library are files and files of personal 


The “What-Has-Been” or “Will Be” 


A major time-killing problem with both of 
us was what he called the “blind prejudice of 
the populace” in those days calling for the 
“what-has-been” in education, rather than what 
“will be” and, it may be added, in the light of 
educational progress made during the thirty 
years that have passed, what now “is.” I will 
mention but one instance of dozens that his 
letters recall. In those days many new subjects 
of study were timidly “‘knocking” at the educa- 
tional door, seeking entrance to prepare the 
children for the broader life of the new century 
soon to come. Among these subjects was 
“Nature Study.” In the aroused enthusiasm of 
boys and girls taken to nature rather than to 
an educational diet entirely from the “dry-as- 
dust” text books we then had, many mistakes 
were made. And even work that was not a 
mistake, at times stirred up the press and the 
people, who wanted text book “larning”’ and the 
three R’s, pure and undefiled. 


Rabbits and Water Beetles 


I well recall how Dr. Burk was “pilloried” 
lor permitting “perfectly dead rabbits” to be 
skinned and studied in the class rooms. In 
Stockton I was in worse case, as unhappily 
‘fter a series of lessons on water beetles, the 
boys and girls proceeded at home, to a further 
tudy by collecting beetles and dissecting them 
without the trouble of waiting for them to be 
perfectly dead!” Of course the parents were 
‘roused, the press editoralized and I nearly 
lost my job. This is only mentioned as a typ- 
‘cal instance of some of the many difficulties 


encountered in piloting the “good educational 
ship” through the uncertain waters of those 
stormy days. 


Arithmetic Thirty-two Years Ago 


Here is one instance that will illustrate some 
of the problems of course of study we met, 
in varying degrees, during these earlier years 
of our supervisory work. I find in my files the 
following statement, showing the emphasis 
given to arithmetic at that time: 


“In May, 1892, a careful study of condi- 
tions in the Stockton schools was begun, to 
determine just what results were being se- 
cured in each subject in the school course, 
the time given to each subject, when pupils 
begin to leave school, ete. Briefly here are 
some of the facts shown by this investi- 
gation: 

1. From one-third to one-half of the 
school day was given to arithmetic in grades 


one, two, and three. 
2. In the judgment of the majority of the 


teachers, the pupils were not well prepared 
in the work. 


3. The children could not read many of the 
problems they were expected to solve, nor 
could they apply with a fair degree of readi- 
ness the number facts learned to simple 
problems taken from their own experiences. 

4. In general, the training in other sub- 
jects, especially in reading and language, 


had not kept pace with the training in 
arithmetic.” 


All this seems unthinkable in this more mod- 
ern day. However, it illustrates conditions ob- 
taining in many schools at that time. This sur- 
vey was gone over by Burk and myself and 
many were the changes in both subject matter 
and method that finally came from it. 


Santa Rosa the Educational “Mecca” 

To us in Stockton, Santa Rosa was the edu- 
cational “Mecca” of the State. Here was a 
laboratory in which new methods and new 
material were being tried out in the crucible 
of experience. Many were the visits I made to 
Santa Rosa and Burk to Stockton to compare 
notes. And dozens were the letters that passed 
back and forth. As I read and reread these 
letters, now from 25 to 34 years old, I can see 
that Burk’s experience in Santa Rosa and 
Santa Barbara followed by work at Clark Uni- 
versity, was a splendid preparation for his 
last and greatest work at the San Francisco 
Teachers College. 

It may be worth while for those in charge of 
the schools of today with their broader outlook. 
their enriched courses of study, their trained 
teachers and their generous libraries and other 
teaching material, to know at first hand some- 
thing of how Burk led in the fight for the 
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better things that now are. The paragraphs 
given below from our correspondence are in 
Burk’s words, usually written in long hand and 
at times almost as illegible as Horace Greeley’s 
were said to be. And as always with Burk, 
whether writing a letter or speaking to an audi- 
ence, the words came white-hot with conviction 
and without thought of whether the ‘‘other fel- 
low” would agree or not. 


A Twenty-Page Letter 

The letter written from Santa Rosa under 
date of May 2, 1896, is the one I treasure most 
of all. Some two weeks before, he visited the 
Stockton schools to make a survey at first 
hand of the results secured from subject mat- 
ter and methods that were at issue between us. 
Fortunately, perhaps, I was not in Stockton 
that week so he wandered unpiloted among the 
schools, seeing work, good, bad and indifferent. 
On his return to Santa Rosa, he wrote me a 
twenty-page letter, telling in his refreshingly 
frank way just what he thought about it. 

He was more than complimentary about 
some of the things he saw and just the reverse 
on other matters. This letter is so personal 
that I give but two paragraphs selected from 
it, one that commended our method of teaching 
phonics, the other in which he “roasted” me 
for having too much “discipline for the sake of 
discipline,” as he put it. 

On System and Discipline 

I only give these two paragraphs because 
they so well illustrate Burk as I knew him. 
Many have felt that he was always unyielding 
in any argument on any question. I never found 
him so. On a matter of theory, he was unyield- 
ing. However, if the theory could be reduced 
to practice and the facts were against his side 
of the argument (which rarely happened), he 
promptly capitulated as he did on the subject 
of phonics after his visit. 

At that time he based his supervision very 
largely on two main issues: (1) Allowing free 
latitude to the individuality of the teacher and 
(2) basing subject matter and method on what 
would arouse the interest of the child. I agreed 
with him but would not travel the road as far 
as he did. I argued that a certain amount of 
system, even of drill, with such prosaic mate- 
rial as phonics and the multiplication table, 
should be insisted on. Without intending to be 
a martinet, I also insisted that there should be 
enough discipline so that “Johnny” and “Susie” 
would give attention whether they were inter- 
ested or not. Perhaps I was wrong in some of 
this. Certainly Burk thought so, and since I 


have had children of my own, I have been mo: 
inclined to agree with him. 


Something of the Real Burk 


The extracts given below are not given as 
illustrative of Burk’s philosophy of education, 
nor is any effort made to show matters in 
sequence. However, the extracts will show 
something of the real Burk during thos 
“happy fighting” years from 1890 to 1900. They 
are given in all reverence to show in an inti 
mate way something of one of the greatest 
schoolmasters California has ever had, a bril- 
liant writer and speaker, a thinker beyond his 
time, a real man. 


Methods in Reading and Language 


Santa Rosa, March 17, 1894. 

“We have no general system, the method 
of one teacher varying widely with another of 
the same grade. In a general way, however, 
we have proceeded upon the theory that 
quantity of language read understandingly and 
not elocutionary quality is the real key of suc- 
cess. Our aim, therefore, has been to secure 
reading matter, the natural interest in which 
should induce pupils to read of their own 
accord. The State Series has been discarded 
within limits of law * * * * 

“After being read, the pupils are permitted 
to tell the stories orally; in most grades one- 
half hour is devoted to story telling daily, 
story telling being made an honor, rarely a 
task. Sometimes in want of better material 
the stories are made the basis for written work 
of which we require an hour and a half to two 
hours daily. In the reading recitation little or 
no ‘elocutionary’ drill is given except that 
which comes naturally by understanding the 
sense. Much time, however, is spent in ‘work- 
ing over’ the story, in discussion of collateral 
facts, allowing full play to the ethical and 
scientific instincts, much the same as in higher 
English classes. We have found that the fairy 
stories are best adapted to this work but I hope 
that the history story will soon take the 
place ** & * 

“In the First and Receiving Grades we have 
been much at sea to get interesting reading 
matter in the child’s vocabulary. We therefore 
composed and printed ‘Little Red Riding Hood,’ 
‘Sleeping Beauty,’ and ‘The Golden Fleece.’ The 
voracious youngsters have, however, exhausted 
these, and for some months the teachers have 
been printing (as well as writing) stories on 
the mimeograph. It is hard work for the teacli- 
ers but fun for the children. Several history 
stories have been given in this way, a system 
valuable because the vocabulary can be fitted 
to order * * * * 


Spends Evenings in Library 


“The large majority of our pupils are regular 
patrons of the library. For six months I per 
sonally spent my evenings in the library en- 
couraging the youngsters on interesting lines. 
But now the battle is won and they need no 
encouragement and but little direction. The 
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ibrary directors lent their aid and I was per- 
mitted to stock the library with suitable 
material * * * * 

“In a word experience and theory bear out 
the assertion that interest is the key to the 
eading problem. Our present obstacle is lack 
f suitable books.” 


Blind Prejudice for ‘““What-Has-Been” 
Santa Rosa, July 31, 1894. 


“I tell you this danger. I almost believe it 
is the only really serious enemy the new edu- 
cation has to meet. This blind prejudice of 
the populace educated in our schools to accept 
the ‘what-has-been’ as a guide for the ‘is’ and 
‘will-be’ * * * * 


Views on Supervision 


“I would suggest for consideration whether 
or not your work will be direction at all at 
the beginning. It is human nature to dislike 
direction and our teachers in most schools 
have been directed into hopeless mental inan- 
ition. I have thus far found here that encour- 
agement is best given individually. Encourage- 
ment even when given for work on wrong 
lines, if the effort is there, is never misapplied. 
1 do not think I have ever given unqualified 
instructions of any kind nor have I ever dis- 
approved of the result of a real effort, however 
poor that result, and yet I know we are all 
working in a spirit of the utmost unanimity of 
principle. So, I most profoundly agree with 
you that your chief anxiety must be ‘to secure 
hearty co-operation and the putting out of indi- 
vidual power.’ ” 


Helping Teachers 


Santa Rosa, Sept. 7, 1894. 


‘IT wish I could intelligently answer your 
question as to method of directing teachers. I 
am conscious of very little direction. We have 
few if any set teachers’ meetings * * *.* I 
do not know that we always limit our discus- 
sions strictly to school matters. But it works 
in somehow. We talk over difficulties and 
progress in this aimless sort of a way. If this 
is direction, then we have a good deal of it. 
if I read a good or helpful thing I try to get 
it for them and vice-versa. There is another 
class of teacher—of course I would not admit 
there were any such in Santa Rosa—who are 
listless and who spend their time hoping for 
three o’clock to come; such persons, I think 
| should let severely alone. 


Quickening the Dead 


“Why should we disturb their beatific rest 
and peace? No amount of direction will make 
teachers of them for the soul is dead within, 
ience the great value of the department system 
‘o bridge such weak places. Especially is this 
true of the English and Science work. No 
corpse can handle the work and the quick need 
very little specific directions—so I am inclined 
to think the question of direction, in a strictly 
systematic sense, is no question. The problem 
if quickening the dead is another matter alto- 
sether, perhaps it belongs to the medical de- 


partment of pedagogy! That, I take it, is 
largely your special business as the Superin- 
tendent of the Stockton Schools.” 


Comment on Penmanship 
Santa Rosa, December 30, 1894. 


“T see that the purposed comparison in me- 
chanical writing would be purposeless, and I 
fear unfair to the special writing teacher, for 
our work as you know is now all executed with 
studied care under the watchful supervision of 
the teacher, page by page. Whether we will 
really succeed in establishing this perpetual 
care as a fixed habit united with facility and 
rapidity is a question which only time will tell. 
I am extremely sanguine, however * * * * 

“My own opinion is that fussing with form 
and movement in penmanship is ruinous to the 
work. If your little people will sit in a natural, 
hygienic position in seats which allow free use 
of the arms, the movement will come of itself. 
The form, I believe, is immaterial. They will 
write vertically because they find that is 
natural. It, however, is true that the form in 
the vertical copy books is the most legible 
(because it dispenses with all unnecessary 
lines and is convenient to the eye) and is so 
easy to acquire by reason of its simplicity.” 


A Characteristic Paragraph 
Santa Rosa, March 27, 1895. 


“Things are running smoothly here—too 
smoothly. I’m tired of the smoothness. It 
gives me the ennui. I’m running into ruts and 
really cannot find enough to do. For a man to 
be happy, as you and I have found out, there 
must be some difficulties to solve, and when 
the work becomes merely one of planning and 
working out on greased lines it makes one 
have a sense of weariness.” 


Study Hall System 
Santa Rosa, October 1, 1895. 

“The study hall system is working like a 
charm. We keep the room as still as death. 
absolutely prohibiting all whispering, which we 
are able to do with a teacher in charge who 
has nothing to do but to maintain absolute 
quiet. The result is that pupils get solid study 
out of their study hours, and besides are 
acquiring a habit of mental concentration which 
I trust they will be able to carry into their 
home study. We already are able to notice 
the difference. Double the amount is accom- 
plished in their study hours. These hours en- 
able them to do most of their drudgery work, 
such as languages, mathematics, etc., allowing 
their easier and more interesting work in his- 
tory, science, readings, etc., to be pursued at 
home.” 


System and Phonics 


Santa Rosa, May 2, 1896. 

“T went to Stockton with some slight preju- 
dice against your amount of system which on 
general principles seemed likely to interfere 
with individuality. As a result of my observa- 
tions, I shall certainly introduce more system 
in our schools and hold teachers to more strict 
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accountability for conformity to our courses 
of study * = ** 


“We both started out last September to use 
phonics in the primary grades, you by means 
of regular system and definite method; I by 
means of suggestion of end to be reached. The 
result is that in our schools it was tried, crit- 
ically and doubtfully, while your teachers took 
hold from the first and worked definitely and 
confidently. The result is, to tell the candid 
truth, your first grades are clearly a year and 
more in advance of our pupils in ready reading 
ability. 

“Your little people can by this phonic system, 
really read anything if you but give them time. 
I put the result down to your systematic way 
of going at things. I do not mean by this I 
propose materially to change my plans of 
supervision. I could not make the success of 
your method, nor you of mine, for they are 
matters of individuality, but what I have seen 
is a lesson and I shall proceed to amend and 
improve upon my own method, probably along 
the line of giving more detailed suggestions * * 


His Views on Discipline 


“Now I have one sweeping criticism to 
make * * * * Your pupils are too well disci- 
plined for the sake of discipline. However, 
here again, let me say with equal admiration, 
the results under this method of passivity and 
good discipline are by far the best I ever saw 
issuing from this method. They are so good 
in fact that perhaps, judged by results, I should 
not object but should endorse. When called 
upon your pupils do rise and have something 
to say as arule. The others pay a most wonder- 
ful attention to the recitations of others. But 
in the name of natural childhood I must “kick” 
nevertheless. Let us have children first and 
pupils afterward * * * * i 


“I should rather see the eager eye, the 
flushed face, the forest of hands, even if they 
were accompanied by some immaterial dis- 
order. This again is an impression. You must 
remember, too, it comes from a man who is a 
crank on the other side of this question, who 
puts an interested state of mind first as out- 
weighing all other considerations. Moreover, I 
believe that with this interested state of mind, 
goes not only thinking but the good discipline 
which comes from not having time nor interest 
in mischief and real disorder. But again let 
me say, your teachers have the best discipline 
on the plan of discipline for the sake of disci- 
pline I ever saw.” 


Toys in Manual Training 


Clark University, November 13, 1896. 

“T have an idea for you, a brand new one; it 
is not my own. Dr. Hall has put it forth several 
times and certainly, if there is anything what- 
ever in the child studies, which are now being 
made, it is one which is destined to sweep 
everything else from the board in the line of 
manual training for the lower grades. The 
more I turn it over and view it from different 
lights, the more I am convinced that it is a 
healthy germ. Kenyon already is working on 


the line, in making useful things. But I don’ 
think we push this thing to its full and legiti 
mate conclusion when we adults define use in 
terms of what is useful for merely adult utili 
tarian purposes. 


Throw Out Symbolism and Busy Work 


‘We want to push this thing lower down, as 
far as the kindergarten and primary grades- 
throw out all that symbolism and silly busy 
work and teach the child to construct the toys 
he plays with. This gives him a real motive 
and real purpose. The first point to discover 
is the list of toys he wants. In the upper grades 
as the child grows out of the toy stage, he 
should be taught how to construct the physics 
apparatus for interesting physical experiments 
By all means have rooms in every building, 
have rooms you could utilize for physics and 
this manual training combined.” 


Characterization of G. Stanley Hall 


Clark University, February 28, 1897. 


“Clearly Dr, Hall is the spirit of the existing 
tendencies in education. I hear four or five 
lectures a week from him. I have three 0! 
four private conferences with him a month and 
yet I never leave him without the sensation of 
a new world of ideas opening out as a result 
He is not dogmatic, never elaborates his ideas 
in detail but the secret of his power is his 
great mental fertility and his method of sug 
gestion. 

“There are certainly few men who have as 
many fields of investigation at his finger ends 
as he. You know he was first a theologian. 
then a metaphysician, later a neurologist and 
biologist, then a psychologist and finally as 
climax, a pedagogue. He keeps abreast of 
every new investigation in all fields, never for. 
gets previous investigations, and the result is. 
that in his lectures, in dealing with any prob. 
lem, he makes you look at it from a dozen dif- 
ferent angles or standpoints. 


Views on Music 


“At present I am working on the subject of 
music. I have finished drawing after three 
months steady work. I have as yet formed no 
conclusions but my facts are pointing against 
any systematic music in primary years, i.e 
learning of notes. The child should be dealt 
with emotionally * * * * 


Less Straining for Expression 


“The one main idea I am tending toward here 
is that we want less method and straining for 
expression, whether in language, drawing 0! 
music, until the child is ten years or so. Th: 
conscious element is only a very small part of 
the chi!d’s mental life and for this period the 
least important. 

The real education, which is most important. 
is that which is going on physiologically below 
the threshold of the child’s consciousness 
The attempt to force it immaturely above con 
sciousness, to compel expression in school 
forms is stunting; give the children variety 0! 
food in large quantities and leave it for hidden 
instinct to assimilate properly.” 
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| ALEXIS FREDERICK LANGE—A SYMPOSIUM. | 


There are scores of men and women, both in California and outside the State, who would wish to 
dd their word of regard as evidence of their esteem for the late lamented Dr. Lange. Many 
former students who have been heartened and inspired by his teachings would be glad to testify 
to his largeness of heart and richness of mind. Space permits us brief words from only a few 
who knew him best. In this list is included those, who with Dr. Lange, were the original incor- 
porators of the California Teachers’ Association at the time of the organization nearly twenty 


years ago.—Editor. 





MILEPOSTS IN DR. LANGE’S LIFE 


ORN in Lafayette County, Missouri, April 
B 23, 1862. 
A. B., A. M., University of Michigan, 1885. 
Ph. D., University of Michigan, 1892. 
Instructor in English, German, and Anglo- 
saxon at his Alma Mater, 1888-1890. 


Assistant Professor of English, University 
of California, 1890-1897; Junior Professor, 
1897-1900. 

Professor of English and Scandinavian Phil- 
ology, University of California, 1900-1907. 

Dean of the College of Letters, 1897-1909. 

Dean of the Graduate School, 1909-1910. 

Dean of the Faculties, 1910-1913. 

Professor of Education, 1907-1923, and Di- 
rector of the School of Education, 1913-1923. 


Such are the mile posts in the abundant life 
of a rare scholar, a master teacher, and a per- 
sonality whose work has for all time been 
builded into the foundation plans of California’s 
educational system. 


An enthusiastic student gaining national 
recognition in the field of English philology, he 
was, in the very prime of life, “converted or 
reborn into the field of education,’ where, as 
teacher and as administrator, his Sreatest con- 
tributions were made. Guide, philosopher, and 
friend, he led the educational forces of the 
State. He was the moving spirit in the reor- 
ganization of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, a reorganization which gave it vitality 
and initiative, and brought it into real contact 
with school people. He led the way to our 
present high standards of teacher training. He 
was the first to prevision the junior high 
school, and then followed somewhat later with 
his plan of the junior college. These were 
great tasks, for nowhere else had precedents 
been established, and leadership meant con- 
stant exposure on the firing line. With un- 
daunted courage he wrought, yet with such 
quiet, unselfish devotion that few beside his 
intimate acquaintances knew at what personal 
‘ost. 

To Dr. Lange education could not be static. 
It was dynamic. It meant growth. It meant 


“not only hearers of the Word but doers.” It 
was “a continuous process from the Glory of 
the imperfect toward the Perfect.” Again 
education, to him, was preparedness—not pre- 
paredness through panoply of war, but, in his 
own words, that “preparedness which means 
our training as co-workers with God in hasten- 
ing the coming of His kingdom, and our train- 
ing for citizenship in this kingdom.” 
W. W. KEMP. 
Dean, School of Education, University of 
California 


A MAN OF VISION 


ROFESSOR LANGE was one of my closest 
ea and wisest counselors during all of 
the fourteen years I was in the University of 
California, and I had the honor of suggesting 
his appointment as my successor in the de- 
partment of Education. 


There was an interesting personal touch to 
his acceptance of this professorship. While he 
had always been interested in educational 
theory and practice, and had on occasion given 
a course in the history of Education, his chosen 
subject wah English philology, very broadly 
and humanly treated, and his devotion to this 
subject was intense. With the coming of earth- 
quake and fire in April, 1906, he had given him- 
self to the work of relief, with that kind of en- 
ergy, unhasting—unresting, which was charac- 
teristic of the man. He said to me a year or 
two later that if the call to the department of 
Education had come before that illuminating 
experience, he would not have accepted it; but 
the human contacts of the relief work had 
made him impatient of academic pursuits 
which did not bear some direct and stirring 
relation to the lives of living men. The train- 
ing of teachers for the schools seemed to offer 
to him reality of the kind he had come to re- 
quire, and the fact that he entered upon his 
new work in this spirit added greatly to his 
qualifications for the undertaking. 

He was himself a teacher of rare skill and 
inspiration. If he had continued to teach a 
purely historical subject, his work would have 
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been invaluable to the University and to the 
State. He had, moreover, a rare insight into 
the larger educational problems of the Uni- 
versity, and his earlier contributions to the 
organization of college studies were original 
and useful. From the first, he viewed the Uni- 
versity in its relation to the whole range of 
public education. As a visitor of high schools, 
he was stimulating and constructive. I saw 
many signs of the new life which he imparted 
to dulled and disheartened teachers in the 
course of these visits. 


This was all of it an admirable preparation 
for his later and larger work. In his new posi- 
tion he fulfilled his earlier promise. He built 
his life into the life of California, and the State 
is indebted to him far more than it is likely to 
realize at the present moment. 


He was a man of ideas, of convictions, of 
friendships. His pipe lent its fragrance to 
many an interesting hour with his colleagues, 
and when he said, “Let us have a talk,” the 
old hills back of Berkeley became the more 
uplifting and companionable. 


ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 
Chancellor New York University. 


HIS TASK WAS WELL PERFORMED 


W J HILE we all know that it is the law of 

life that each of us must do his work, 
pass on and leave his shoes behind for a 
younger man to follow and they too in their 
turn must share the same fate, still we are 
never quite ready to go ourselves or to see our 
friends depart. So it was with our old friend 
and comrade, Lange. We all hoped that he 
might be spared a little longer. 

Though this was not to be, there need be 
no other than pure personal regrets in conse- 
quence. For long a wheel-horse in education 
service in California, Dr. Lange could leave 
with a consciousness of a large task well per- 
formed. His thinking and his activity are writ- 
ten large on the educational history of our 
State and we shall always look back to him 
as one who helped to lay solid and sure the 
foundation for educational development in the 
land of his adoption. His services to the Uni- 
versity of California also were neither small 
nor unimportant. 

An able teacher and leader a public ser- 
vant has gone to his ieee on 
the lives of his students was deep and lasting 
and his inspiration and sound scholarship and 
clear thinking was most wholesome. A charm- 


ing personality was his and we are all the 
better for his having lived and worked 
among us. a 
ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY, 

Dean School of Education, Stanford University, 


PHILOSOPHER, FRIEND AND 
COUNSELOR 


N THE passing of Dr. Alexis F. Lange the 
i school system of California lost one of its 
greatest educational statesmen. While his 
official connection was with the University of 
California, his influence reached out to every 
division of the school system from the kinder. 
garten to the graduate and professional schools. 
There is scarcely a community in the whole 
state that has not been served by him either 
directly or indirectly. In all my acquaintance 
I have never known a man who gave himself 
and his time so fully and freely as Dr. Lange 
to the assistance of superintendents, school 
boards, principals, teachers and students. He 
was the guide and mentor of our leading schoo! 
administrators. To him they brought their 
problems and he gave them the best he had 
in the way of information and advice. While 
he seldom told them just what they should 
do, he always led them to the mountain top 
whence they could look down on their prob- 
lems with clearer vision. And when the per- 
plexed administrator discovered the way out 
of the wilderness of difficulties, Dr. Lange 
claimed no share of the glory of discovery. 
The joy he felt in seeing the problem solved 
submerged all other feelings and emotions. 

It is difficult to name Dr. Lange’s greatest 
achievement, because of the number of his 
great achievements.(To him we owe much for 
his work in establishing the accrediting sys- 
tem in the secondary school field. It was Dr. 
Lange who led in outlining the reorganization 
of secondary education and in the delimitation 
of the junior high school and the junior college 
fields. His contributions to the teaching of 
citizenship, which unfortunately have never 
been published in book form, are among his 
greatest works. Then, too, he was the pioneer 
dean of the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of California, laying the foundations for 
teacher training broad and deep. Any of these 
achievements would entitle him to a high place 
in California education. However, I do not 
believe that any or all of these constitute his 
greatest achievement. To my mind his greatest 
contribution was toward the philosophy of 
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American education. He lived at a time when 
American life was changing rapidly; when our 
institutions were being put to the test of new 
conditions. Throughout it all he kept in mind 
that American education must keep pace with 
American life and he strove to make the 
schools worthy of their new responsibilities, 
Frequently I heard him declare that the great 
need in the field of education is for men who 
can see the educational problem and see it 
whole. He was one of the few men in American 
education who could look down as from a 
mountain top upon all the sectors of the com- 
plex life of education and see what move should 
next be made. He had a genuine educational 
philosophy. 

An inspiring teacher, a splendid counsellor, 
a great educational philosopher—Dr. Lange 
was all of these. And in addition he was to 
those who were fortunate enough to know him 
intimately one of the greatest souls and best 
of friends. 

WILL C. WOOD, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 


BELONGS IN CALIFORNIA’S EDUCA- 
TIONAL HALL OF FAME 


F CALIFORNIA should ever erect an edu- 
| cational hall of fame the name of Dr. Alexis 
Fk. Lange would be among the first considered 
for a place therein. 

Practically every movement for the advance- 
ment of educational work in California during 
the past quarter of a century has had the ad- 
vantage of Dr. Lange’s council and advice. 

My personal contact with him has been most 
intimate in a professional way, and I shall 
never forget his courteous response to every 
appeal made to him when problems arose re- 
quiring careful deliberation and mature judg- 
ment. One of these problems was the 
organization of the first Junior College in 1910. 
| still have his letters giving advice and en- 
couragement to this movement in response to 
my appeal to him. Then I distinctly remember 
his valuable services in re-organizing and incor- 
porating the California Teachers’ Association. 
As president of the new Association during its 
first year of corporate existence I was in a 
position to fully appreciate the services of such 
a man as Dr. Lange on its official staff. 

If there was one characteristic that stands 
out above another in Dr. Lange’s personality, 
it was his freedom from ostentation in render- 
ing service to the cause for which he lived and 
died. It was sufficient for him to give his aid 


and counsel, to others might fall the honor 
and glory of the achievement. 

May his mantle as the Nestor of educational 
councillors in educational work fall on a 
worthy successor. 

C. L. McLANE, 
President, Fresno State Teacher’s College. 


BIG, SIMPLE AND GENUINE 


REGRET more than I can say to have re- 
| ceived this note but today, making it too 
late I fear, to add my appreciation of Dr. 
Lange. 

I regarded him one of the real big school 
men of California and the Nation; too big and 
simple and genuine to hold high office. He 
was one of the few men that you respected so 
thoroughly and believed in so completely that 
you loved him. 

JOHN H. FRANCIS, 
Principal High School, Victorville. 


LAID FOUNDATION FOR GREAT 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


EAN ALEXIS F. LANGE was an unusual 

man. Originally trained in the field of 
Scandinavian and early English philology, one 
far removed from any field of interest to the 
public schools, he had the most comprehensive 
view of the entire school system, from the 
kindergarten through the graduate and profes- 
sional schools of the University, of any man 
in the West. Especially qualified to handle 
small groups of research students in a highly 
specialized field, his teaching duties required 
him in an elementary way to open the eyes of 
thousands of undergraduates to the philosophy 
of education. 


Leaving a field with highly developed canons 
of scholarly research, it fell to his lot to pio- 
neer scholarly work in education where stan- 
dards (as measured by scholars in other fields) 
seemed law and organization lacking. As a 
member of a university faculty somewhat in- 
clined to look upon the training of teachers as 
a “necessary evil”, he laid the foundation for 
a great teachers’ college of the West. Brought 
into contact largely with women through the 
professional advising of prospective teachers, 
he was always essentially a “man’s man.” 

Living through a generation when the sec- 
ondary schools were in more or less open 
rebellion against the so-called tyranny of the 
universities, Dr. Lange held the respect and 
confidence of every school man and woman in 
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the State. Through a rugged Northern Euro- 
pean exterior he revealed to those who knew 
him a fine emotional nature; the kindliest 
manner; a rich friendship, and every mark of 
a true gentlemen. And finally, stricken in body 
at the moment his fight for the recognition of 
his department had been won, as evidenced by 
an enlarged faculty and the erection of Havi- 
land Hall, he continued to exhibit the same 
heroic optimism which had characterized his 
entire career. 

The schools of California are indeed be- 
reaved by the loss of Dr. Lange, but are greatly 
enriched by his having lived and worked 


among us. 
WM. JOHN COOPER, 


Supt. of Schools, Fresno. 


HOW DR. LANGE’S GREATNESS WAS 
MANIFESTED 


Y PERSONAL acquaintance began with 
M Dr. Alexis F. Lange six years ago when 
I began my present work in Berkeley. For 
many years previous I had known of him, how- 
ever, through his writings and particularly 
through the influence which he had exercised 
over some of my best friends. 

His greatness, it always seemed to me, man- 
ifested itself in three outstanding directions. 
In the first place, he was a great friend. He 
liked to be with people and have them about 
him. He liked to travel with them, to walk 
with them, and talk with them. He was a great 
visitor, always genial and intimate in his sym- 
pathies and counsel. 

In the second place, he was a_ profound 
scholar. His original preparation was funda- 
mental and broad. To this he added through 
prodigious work as a student throughout many 
years. It mattered not in what field he worked, 
he always sought to master the field funda- 
mentally. 

In the third place, he was an educational 
statesman of no ordinary ability. His vision 
regarding the development of the public school 
system, particularly the Junior College, was 
many years ahead of the thinking of others. 

He lived a life of great usefulness, bringing 
deep devotion and abundant energy to every- 
thing he did. The results of his work are writ- 
ten deeply in the minds of all who knew him 
as student or counsellor. The results of his 
work will live forever as a great monument 
to him. 

HARRY B. WILSON, 
Supt. of Schools, Berkeley. 
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HIS PRACTICAL FIELD GENERALSHIP 


HE death of Dr. Lange takes from the 
ranks of California’s school people one o' 
the wisest counselors they have ever had 
There never was a spirit more devoted to th: 
end of constructive counsel, for he knew that 
the real and lasting progress of institutions 
comes through the sympathetic understanding 
and co-operation of the many. Always in the 
forefront of educational movements, Dr. Lange 
yet exercised a pronounced and harmonizing 
wisdom in practical counsels. Vision he had, 
ideals for which he fought; but he kept his 
feet upon the ground; he remained human. 
He was one of the original incorporators 0! 
the present California Teachers’ Association 
His counsels were jn its foundations, its de 
velopment, its sin and that Association has 
had a history that is unique among state asso 
ciations. As a member of the old State Board 
of Education, he was keenly alive to the new 
issues, but always sane in the practical for 


ard steps. 
“Maes the classics of educational literature 
are utterances of Dr. Lange on the practical 
movements fer junior high schools and junio: 
colleges. ee a scholar, he ranked high in 
university circles; but his great achievement at 
the University of California was one of prac 
tical field generalship, that of creating a co! 
lege for the training of secondary teachers, in 
standards and recognition on a par with an) 
university department, commanding the respect 
and confidence of his university colleagues 
That work is his imperishable monument ani 
should bear his name. A few years ago Dr 
Lange headed a committee to report to the 
State Board of Education on the revision o! 
our somewhat disjunct school laws. The aim 
of his report he summed up in characteristi: 
words as being both ‘‘to avoid Bolshevism 
which we have, and Prussianism, which we do 
not want.” Nothing illustrates better the spirit 
and the balance of his practical labors. 


There are very many teachers in California 
who will miss his voice and his words in the 
educational gatherings of future years; they 
will miss his fine invitation to independent 
reflection. The spirit of the true counselo: 
was in his very lectures. There are very man) 
now shaping the educational destinies of this 
state, as leaders, who will miss the hearty 
friendship that always welcomed their visits. 
and the modesty and very human understand- 
ing that he put into their conferences. In a 
word, the force of Dr. Lange’s life lay in some 
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hing above his scholarship, above his position. 
it lay in the man himself, in his friendship, in 
iis counsels, in his humanity. 
C. C. VAN LIEW. 
American Book Co., San Francisco. 


A SEER IN EDUCATION 


T WAS Dr. Lange’s vision by which he saw 
| and thought in terms of human values that 
made him a seer in education. It was his 
emphasis upon personality that so endeared 
him to those of us who had the rare privilege 
of personal fellowship with him. It was when 
‘thinking out loud” in the presence of a col- 
league or a very small group that his character 
and keen insight into educational problems ex- 
hibited him at his best. His emphasis upon the 
spiritual aspect of human beings and the spir- 
itual elements in education made him an un- 
sparing and effective critic of “moral material- 
ism.” He rightly despised the selfish special- 
ists or those who would make other human 
beings subject to their own selfish ends. He 
was just as unsparing of those mechanists, or 
specialists in education, who tried to raise 
their subjects into educational ends. These 
spiritual and personal traits made Dr. Lange a 
powerful antagonist and a power for righteous- 
ness in education. 

C. E. RUGH. 
School of Education, University of California. 


AN INSPIRING PERSONALITY 


ALIFORNIA and the Nation lost a devoted 
Caan of public education when Alexis 
Ff. Lange passed away. More than any other 
one individual he has wrought his ideals into 
the reorganized structure of elementary and 
secondary schools in this State. His lectures 
and papers powerfully advocating the junior 
high school and the junior college were bugle- 
notes calling for action; and, as a victorious 
leader of that important movement, his name 
will have an enduring place in our educational 
history. 

Those who came directly under the personal 
influence of Dr. Lange (as the writer is priv- 
ileged to have done) will treasure through the 
years their memories of his inspiring person- 
ality. His unquenchable faith in the verities 
of life will ever be a guide to their paths. 
A philosopher, his interests and sympathies 
were as broad as the universe itself. 

He was a man of charming simplicity of man- 
ner, a companion whom it was a delight to 
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meet. He loved his Country, his family, his 
University, and his friends. He is gone. but 
his career of usefulness enables us to say of 
him, as of few others, “well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.” 
A. J. CLOUD. 
Chief Deputy Superintendent, San Francisco. 


A PROGRESSIVE OF PROGRESSIVES 


HAVE been away and perhaps my word 

about Dr. Lange will be too late for publi- 
cation, but I must say to you that his was a 
Great Soul. 

In educational matters one might well have 
expected to find him a reactionary but he was 
a progressive of progressives. He had a broad 
vision, far in advance of his time and his im- 
mediate co-workers. His influence in liberaliz- 
ing university curricula was felt beyond the 
confines of this state. 

In the early days of the California Teachers 
Association, he and Dr. Daily formed the solid 
bulwark which made possible its present or- 
ganization and development. In counsel with 
Dr. Lange one always found sound wisdom and 
infinite courage. 

FRED T. MOORE, 
Manager Pacific Division Silver Burdett & Co., 
San Francisco. 


A PROPHET 


R. LANGE was a prophet of education. He 
D foresaw and understood the things that 
were about to happen before other men had 
begun to think about them. Dr. Lange pos- 
sessed a keen and logical mind, coupled with 
remarkable ability to give expression to his 
ideas, and a wealth of sympathy and under- 
standing that endeared him to all who heard 
him, or who came in contact with him. 

His work in education in California has been 
of the greatest value and will enrich education 
for many years to come, 

His untimely departure in the prime of life 
is a great loss to education and to humanity. 
The record of his achievements and his splen- 
did devotion should inspire those of us who 
yet remain to the highest consecration and the 
utmost endeavor to increase the sum of human 
knowledge and of human happiness in the 
world. 

MARK KEPPEL, 
President, California Teachers’ Association. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
BY RADIO 
VIRGIL E. DICKSON 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Oakland 


Classroom instruction by radio has actually been accomplished by the Oakland Public Schools 


and KGO, the Pacific Coast Station of the General 


recent tests is told by Virgil FE. 
this article.—Editor. 


HE Superintendent’s Council of the Oak- 
land Public Schools authorized me to 
conduct an experiment to determine the 
feasibility of classroom instruction by radio. 
What teacher would be willing to stand be- 
fore the microphone for the first time in his 
life, risking his reputation by teaching invis- 
ible classes in fifteen specified schools (nobody 
knowing how many more might be listening in) 
realizing that invisible critics were actually 
stationed in every school and that thousands 
of people in homes, shops, stores, and every- 
where in the community, were listening in, or 
could listen in if they wished? After consid- 
ering the matter eight teachers were asked to 
prepare lessons. Not one refused. 


The authorities in charge of KGO, the Gen- 
eral Electric broadcasting station, offered 
their services free to broadcast eight lessons. 
The experiment was planned with such ques- 
tions as these in mind: What kind of lessons 
could be developed to interest classes in many 
parts of the city? Could a teacher or super- 
visor give a demonstration lesson of value 
without the element of personality gained by 
presence with the class? In brief, we wished 
to determine whether anything aproaching a 
common classroom lesson could be sent over 
the air to many classes at once. 


Eight Radio Programs 


A committee arranged a program as follows: 

1. Miss Blanche Bowers talked to the high 
eighth and high ninth grade graduates on 
“What the High Schools Have to Offer.” Music 
by boys’ glee club, directed by Irene Fackinder. 

2. Miss Alice Bumbaugh, with pupils partic- 
ipating, discussed the development of English 
art and folk songs for the eight, ninth, and 
tenth grades. 

3. Miss Armeda Kaiser handled a subject 
in geography—‘Petroleum as One of the 
Three Great Resources of Our State.” Music by 
twelve-piece orchestra directed by Mr. Arthur 
Nord. 

4. Miss Beatrice Burnett gave a lesson on 
Shakespearean literature preparatory to the 
Shakespearean Festival for the junior and 


Electric Company. Just what was done i: 


Dickson, Director of Research of the Oakland Public Schools, i) 


senior high schools. Music by stringed tri 
directed by Mr. Herman Trutner. 

5. Mr. Howard Welty presented for seventh 
and eighth grades a history lesson—‘Indian 
Folk Lore.” Music by trombone quartet di- 
rected by Mr. Fred Rau. 

6. Mr. E. E. Washburn taught an arithmeti: 
lesson to the ninth grade classes, Music by 
stringed quartet directed by Mr. Herman Trut 
ner. 

7. Miss Myrtle Palmer gave a lesson in 
penmanship for seventh and eighth grad 
classes. Flute and oboe solos directed by Mr. 
Franklin Carter. 

8. Mr. Jay B. Nash conducted a lesson in 
physical education adapted to seventh and 
eighth grade classes. Quartet directed by Mr. 
Herman Trutner. 


Study of Lessons 


These schools had receiving sets and listened 
in on a part or all of the lessons: Allendale, 
Clawson, Durant, Elmhurst, Garfield, Golden 
Gate, Lakeview, Lowell Hamilton, Highland, 
McClymonds, Melrose Heights, Part-Time, 
Prescott, Roosevelt, and University. 

The members of the committee were distrib- 
uted among the schools to observe each lesson 
and to make suggestions for improvement 0! 
the next. Also the principal of the school was 
asked to make a report for each lesson describ- 
ing the results of the listening in at his school, 
and giving suggestions for improvement. A 
complete study of these reports revealed many 
interesting things. Space here, however, per- 
mits me to make only a few general statements 
as to the results, 


Conclusions of Committee 


The members of the committee are unani- 
mous in the belief that radio can be used suc- 
cessfully by a supervisor or demostration 
teacher for certain types of lessons. Princi- 
pals and teachers have grown more enthusias- 
tic as the series of lessons progressed. It will 
be necessary to train the radio instructor in 
the art, methods, and devices for broadcasting 
a lesson. It will likewise be necessary to train 

(Continued on page 587) 
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A SUCCESSFUL HEALTH PROGRAM 
MISS DORA SAVAGE 
Daniel Webster School, San Francisco 


BOUT two years ago, we of the Daniel 

Webster School, realizing that the 

health of the child was his most im- 
portant asset and that without it he was han- 
dicapped both physically and mentally, inaug- 
urated an intensive health program. 

The work divided itself naturally into two 
parts: (1) The rehabilitation of those who 
were not physically fit, and (2) the building up 
of correct health habits in all the children of 
the school. 

Foreigners 


A survey had shown that there was a very 
large foreign element in the school. About 44 
per cent were Italian, 16 per cent were Russian, 
and 10 per cent more were scattered among 
other foreign nationalities such as Armenians, 
Greeks, Mexicans, etc, The remaining 30 per 
cent were children of Nordic descent. Fully 
40 per cent of the mothers do not speak Eng- 
lish; 60 per cent do not write it, and most of 
the fathers of the foreign group speak and 
write just enough of our language to enable 
them to get along at their work. Many of the 
mothers work also, and the children are left 
to shift for themselves during the day. Thus, 
we realized the importance and responsibility 
of the work we had before us. 

In order that the Health Education program 
should be emphasized equally in each class 
room, it was decided that one teacher should 
act as leader. This position was given to me. 
[ began by calling a meeting of the teachers 
and together we outlined what should be done 
the first month. A similar meeting has_ been 
held regularly since the work started. 


Malnutrition 


With the assistance of the Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, we weighed and measured every 
child. The underweights immediately became 
members of a group which received a mid- 
morning lunch of bread and milk. Where the 
parents could not afford it or absolutely re- 
fused to pay for the milk—not seeing the neces- 
sity of it—the children were given free milk. 
We had a special yard assigned for the distri- 
bution of the milk and bread. At first the lunch 
was served at recess time. Later-on, however, 
we found the older group—boys especially— 
developing a self-consciousness about drinking 
milk with the smaller children. Now we dis- 
tribute bread and milk in the rooms. The child 


gets his lunch about ten o'clock, sips the milk 
slowly, and also carries on his regular class 
work. The teachers report that this does not 
interrupt the work, and the children are anx- 
ious to take the lunch, 


The underweights’ habits have been checked 
up very carefully. We weigh them every week, 
and each teacher sends me a duplicate report. 
If there are any danger signals, I, too, follow 
up that case. In many cases I have visited the 
home myself and persuaded the mother to 
change the child’s diet. 


Enrollment 


In January, 1924, we had 836 enrolled. Sixty- 
four were 10 per cent or more underweight. 
Now, in May, 23 of those 64 are up to normal. 
There are now six classes which have no pupils 
10 per cent or more below the ideal weight. 


Competitive games have been a great incen- 
tive for the underweight children who know 
that when they are up to standard they have 
a chance of joining their favorite school team. 


Of course we realize that our purpose in 
health instruction is to make health habits 
function. For the child to know what he should 
do in order to be healthy and grow is one 
thing, and for the child actually to do, is an- 
other. The only way we can find out whether 
or not our pupils are living correctly is by 
keeping records, and this we have tried to do. 

In the Health Instruction work, we have 
used plays, debates, posters, original stories, 
health blank books, games, “drives” of various 
kinds, etc.—our goal is not informational ma- 
terial, but the forming of good health habits! 

One of the most important phases has been 
our endeavor to eliminate coffee drinking, and 
to encourage the use of milk and chocolate. 
There are now 640 children (about 80 per cent) 
who drink milk regularly. At the beginning of 
last year, 522 drank coffee—approximately 62% 
per cent. Now all but 58 have stopped—an 
improvement of 55% per cent in a year, 

Candy Campaign 

The Candy Campaign has been another big 
feature. It has been difficult to make the child 
see the value of eating candy only after meals. 
Now, 56 per cent of the children (the corrob- 
orating witnesses being their playmates) eat 
it at the proper time. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
BY RADIO 


VIRGIL E. DICKSON 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Oakland 


Classroom instruction by radio has actually been accomplished by the Oakland Public Schools 


and KGO, the Pacific Coast Station of the General 


recent tests is told by Virgil FE. 
this article.—Editor. 


HE Superintendent's Council of the Oak- 
land Public Schools authorized me to 
conduct an experiment to determine the 
feasibility of classroom instruction by radio. 
What teacher would be willing to stand be- 
fore the microphone for the first time in his 
life, risking his reputation by teaching invis- 
ible classes in fifteen specified schools (nobody 
knowing how many more might be listening in) 
realizing that invisible critics were actually 
stationed in every school and that thousands 
of people in homes, shops, stores, and every- 
where in the community, were listening in, or 
could listen in if they wished? After consid- 
ering the matter eight teachers were asked to 
prepare lessons. Not one refused. 


The authorities in charge of KGO, the Gen- 
eral Electric broadcasting station, offered 
their services free to broadcast eight lessons. 
The experiment was planned with such ques- 
tions as these in mind: What kind of lessons 
could be developed to interest classes in many 
parts of the city? Could a teacher or super- 
visor give a demonstration lesson of value 
without the element of personality gained by 
presence with the class? In brief, we wished 
to determine whether anything aproaching a 
common classroom lesson could be sent over 
the air to many classes at once. 


Eight Radio Programs 


A committee arranged a program as follows: 

1. Miss Blanche Bowers talked to the high 
eighth and high ninth grade graduates on 
“What the High Schools Have to Offer.” Music 
by boys’ glee club, directed by Irene Fackinder. 

2. Miss Alice Bumbaugh, with pupils partic- 
ipating, discussed the development of English 
art and folk songs for the eight, ninth, and 
tenth grades. 

3. Miss Armeda Kaiser handled a subject 
in geography—‘Petroleum as One of the 
Three Great Resources of Our State.” Music by 
twelve-piece orchestra directed by Mr. Arthur 
Nord. 

4. Miss Beatrice Burnett gave a lesson on 
Shakespearean literature preparatory to the 
Shakespearean Festival for the junior and 


Electric Company. Just what was done 


Dickson, Director of Research of the Oakland Public Schools, in 


senior high schools. Music by stringed trio 
directed by Mr. Herman Trutner. 

5. Mr. Howard Welty presented for seventh 
and eighth grades a history lesson—‘Indian 
Folk Lore.” Music by trombone quartet di- 
rected by Mr. Fred Rau. 

6. Mr. E. E. Washburn taught an arithmeti 
lesson to the ninth grade classes, Music by 
stringed quartet directed by Mr. Herman Trut 
ner. 

7. Miss Myrtle Palmer gave a lesson in 
penmanship for seventh and eighth grade 
classes. Flute and oboe solos directed by Mr. 
Franklin Carter. 

8. Mr. Jay B. Nash conducted a lesson in 
physical education adapted to seventh and 
eighth grade classes. Quartet directed by Mr. 
Herman Trutner. 


Study of Lessons 


These schools had receiving sets and listened 
in on a part or all of the lessons: Allendale, 
Clawson, Durant, Elmhurst, Garfield, Golden 
Gate, Lakeview, Lowell Hamilton, Highland, 
McClymonds, Melrose Heights, Part-Time, 
Prescott, Roosevelt, and University. 

The members of the committee were distrib- 
uted among the schools to observe each lesson 
and to make suggestions for improvement of 
the next. Also the principal of the school was 
asked to make a report for each lesson describ 
ing the results of the listening in at his school, 
and giving suggestions for improvement. A 
complete study of these reports revealed many 
interesting things. Space here, however, per- 
mits me to make only a few general statements 
as to the results, 


Conclusions of Committee 


The members of the committee are unani- 
mous in the belief that radio can be used suc- 
cessfully by a supervisor or demostration 
teacher for certain types of lessons. Princi- 
pals and teachers have grown more enthusias- 
tic as the series of lessons progressed. It will 
be necessary to train the radio instructor in 
the art, methods, and devices for broadcasting 
a lesson. It will likewise be necessary to train 

(Continued on page 587) 
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A SUCCESSFUL HEALTH PROGRAM 
MISS DORA SAVAGE 
Daniel Webster School, San Francisco 


BOUT two years ago, we of the Daniel 

Webster School, realizing that the 

health of the child was his most im- 
portant asset and that without it he was han- 
dicapped both physically and mentally, inaug- 
urated an intensive health program. 

The work divided itself naturally into two 
parts: (1) The rehabilitation of those who 
were not physically fit, and (2) the building up 
of correct health habits in all the children of 
the school. 

Foreigners 


A survey had shown that there was a very 
large foreign element in the school. About 44 
per cent were Italian, 16 per cent were Russian, 
and 10 per cent more were scattered among 
other foreign nationalities such as Armenians, 
Greeks, Mexicans, etc, The remaining 30 per 
cent were children of Nordic descent. Fully 
40 per cent of the mothers do not speak Eng- 
lish; 60 per cent do not write it, and most of 
the fathers of the foreign group speak and 
write just enough of our language to enable 
them to get along at their work. Many of the 
mothers work also, and the children are left 
to shift for themselves during the day. Thus, 
we realized the importance and responsibility 
of the work we had before us. 

In order that the Health Education program 
should be emphasized equally in each class 
room, it was decided that one teacher should 
act as leader. This position was given to me. 
I began by calling a meeting of the teachers 
and together we outlined what should be done 
the first month. A similar meeting has_ been 
held regularly since the work started. 


Malnutrition 


With the assistance of the Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, we weighed and measured every 
child. The underweights immediately became 
members of a group which received a mid- 
morning lunch of bread and milk. Where the 
parents could not afford it or absolutely re- 
tused to pay for the milk—not seeing the neces- 
sity of it—the children were given free milk. 
We had a special yard assigned for the distri- 
bution of the milk and bread. At first the lunch 
was served at recess time. Later-on, however, 
we found the older group—boys especially— 
developing a self-consciousness about drinking 
milk with the smaller children. Now we dis- 
tribute bread and milk in the rooms. The child 


gets his lunch about ten o'clock, sips the milk 
slowly, and also carries on his regular class 
work. The teachers report that this does not 
interrupt the work, and the children are anx- 
ious to take the lunch, 


The underweights’ habits have been checked 
up very carefully. We weigh them every week, 
and each teacher sends me a duplicate report. 
If there are any danger signals, I, too, follow 
up that case. In many cases I have visited the 
home myself and persuaded the mother to 
change the child’s diet. 


Enrollment 


In January, 1924, we had 836 enrolled. Sixty- 
four were 10 per cent or more underweight. 
Now, in May, 23 of those 64 are up to normal. 
There are now six classes which have no pupils 
10 per cent or more below the ideal weight. 


Competitive games have been a great incen- 
tive for the underweight children who know 
that when they are up to standard they have 
a chance of joining their favorite school team. 


Of course we realize that our purpose in 
health instruction is to make health habits 
function. For the child to know what he should 
do in order to be healthy and grow is one 
thing, and for the child actually to do, is an- 
other. The only way we can find out whether 
or not our pupils are living correctly is by 
keeping records, and this we have tried to do. 

In the Health Instruction work, we have 
used plays, debates, posters, original stories, 
health blank books, games, ‘‘drives” of various 
kinds, etc.—our goal is not informational ma- 
terial, but the forming of good health habits! 


One of the most important phases has been 
our endeavor to eliminate coffee drinking, and 
to encourage the use of milk and chocolate. 
There are now 640 children (about 80 per cent) 
who drink milk regularly. At the beginning of 
last year, 522 drank coffee—approximately 62% 
per cent. Now all but 58 have stopped—an 
improvement of 55% per cent in a year, 


Candy Campaign 


The Candy Campaign has been another big 
feature. It has been difficult to make the child 
see the value of eating candy only after meals. 
Now, 56 per cent of the children (the corrob- 
orating witnesses being their playmates) eat 


it at the proper time. 
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One of the most successful features of our 
Health activities has been the way in which 
the children have responded to the eating of 
some leafy vegetable and fruit each day. This 
was brought about largely by poster work and 
dramatization. The accompanying chart will 
show that in the vegetable race, the spinach 
is most popular. We have produced three 
Health plays during the year, selecting the 
children for each play from the various grades, 
thus carrying the message of proper health 
habits directly to the adult audience. 


Bathing 

We have stressed a full bath more than 
once a week. While 82 per cent of our pupils 
take one bath per week, only two or three in 
a class bathe more than once. One reason 
seems to be that many have not bath-tubs and 
it is difficult heating water for several chil- 
dren; another reason is that among the Rus- 
sians, the Russian bath is taken only on 
Saturday, as only certain families have the 
apparatus for giving it. 


Fresh Air 


Through the Ventilation Committee in the 
class-room, we have tried to carry over to the 
home the importance of “Fresh Air.” This has 
led up to the value of sleeping with windows 
open and now about 75 per cent of the children 
open their windows at night. Some of their 
stories about parental objections are very 
amusing. 

As far as out-door games are concerned, 
every child (except those excused by the doctor 
or nurse, or those to whom I have given tem- 
porary excuses) plays. We are beginning super- 
vised games and plan to keep records of the 
child’s achievements in the big muscle activ- 
ities. Already two “conscientious objectors” 
have asked that their children be weighed and 
measured so that their records also may be 
kept. Through the games, we are encouraging 
the girls to wear bloomers, and many of the 
seventh and eighth grade girls have made 
theirs in the Sewing Period. 

By discussion in every class, we have urged 
the importance of a bowel movement each 
morning at a regular time. When a child com- 
plains of feeling sick, the first question we ask 
is, “Have your bowels moved today?” 


Defective Teeth 


A survey made two years ago, disclosed the 
fact that fully 98 per cent of our children had 
defective teeth. Then we begin a definite 


ree 


program, emphasizing the importance of clean 
teeth, and how it affected other parts of the 
body. Finally after a year’s work, we succeed- 
ed in obtaining a dental clinic. Since then, 
all of the children in the school have had their 
teeth cleaned—some more than once; 50 have 
had amalgam and cement fillings. 250 have had 
treatments, and there have been many ex- 
tractions. This work, correlated with the 
health teaching, has resulted in almost every 
child in the school realizing the importance of 
brushing his teeth each day. In almost every 
class there is a daily inspection. 


Besides the above ‘‘Rules of the Game” other 
phases of health education such as balanced 
meals, etc., have been dwelt upon until we now 
feel that good health habits are being formed 
I realize that we owe much to Mrs. Hethering 
ton, Director of Health Education in San Fran- 
cisco, for her constant suggestions and her 
never-failing enthusiasm in our endeavor to 
reach the Health Goal. 


Co-operation 


The Board of Health has been untiring in 
co-operating with us. Every child has been ex- 
amined, and the nurse has reported the re- 
sults to the home whenever necessary; 288 
have had their tonsils removed this last year; 
24 visions have been corrected; 123 have been 
vaccinated. (Now there are only 60 children 
in the school who have not been vaccinated.) 
There are five cripples who are receiving treat- 
ment at the clinics. 

In conclusion I want to say that work at the 
Daniel Webster school is functioning because 
each teacher is interested in the work, feels 
that the health of every child is her responsi- 
bility, and that instruction in the right health 
habits is only one phase of the work. Correct 
habits must be established and details de- 
veloped, Then, and then only, 
reached! 


is the goal 


The annual convention of California 


city and county school superintendents is 
being held in San Francisco, September 
29th to October 3rd, under the auspices 


of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The Fairmont Hotel is the 
convention headquarters. 
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WHAT SONOMA COUNTY IS DOING (II) 
(Conclusion) 


MISS LOUISE CLARK 
County Superintendent of Schools 


NE OF the greatest factors in building 

character and developing citizenship is 

physical education. When the Physical 
Education Supervisor came here in 1923, she 
outlined the following program: 

Emphasis on good sportsmanship. 

Play for all the children. 

Supervised playground at all times. 

Some equipment installed in each school. 

Definite organization on the part of the 
teacher of a program of Physical Education. 

Community playdays. 

Decathlon contests. 

Increase of playground space. 

Some equipment may be found in even the 
most remote schools. For instance, there was 
a child in on isolated school who had never 
seen a ball until the supervisor appeared with 
some. Now that school has spent a consider- 
able sum on playground equipment and in 
several schools the trustees are equipping the 
playgrounds for basketball and other games 
and in some instances the older children them- 
selves are doing the work. Three Community 
Playdays were held in the Fall, at which over 
1000 children participated. 


Hero Worship 

It has been customary for some of the high 
schools to hold open house just before school 
closes, for the eighth grades. At one of the 
high schools the boys are sponsoring a move- 
ment for good sportsmanship through hero 
worship of the older boys. They are picking 
and coaching teams from the elementary 
schools of their high school district for a field 
meet in May. 


One of the things that is receiving special 
attention is the adaptation of games for the 
small playground and for rainy days. 


The county is divided into three sections 
over each one of which is a general super- 
visor or helping teacher. These helping teach- 
ers put on demonstrations in the Fall of the 
year, and then this January and February 
called upon some of the most successful teach- 
ers to give demonstrations at Saturday con- 
ferences in various centers. 


General Supervision 


One teacher of beginners in a graded school 
has done so well with her classes in reading 
that at the end of three months’ time 24 of 
them were ready for promotion. When the 
parents heard about it they were not very 
much in sympathy with the idea that their 
children were to be promoted so quickly. So 
she invited the parents to come to school and 
see how well the children could read. The 
reading demonstration which the teacher made 
at the conference was a great source of inspira- 
tion to the many who saw it. 

Another teacher from a one-room schoo! dem- 
onstrated that children who come from typi- 
cally foreign homes—where no English is 
spoken—can be taught how to study, how to 
get information, and express themselves in 
fluent English. She has been in the school for 
six years, knows her community and under- 
stands the children she works with. The help- 
ing teacher gave the eighth grade children 
(they have been in schol but six years and 
a half) an outline for a four-day project, on 
Hale’s “A Man Without a Country.” They 
worked each day during the forty minute lit- 
erature period, assembled the material, and 
reviewed it before the school before present- 
ing it at the conference. 

Since these demonstrations more teachers 
have been coming for materials and special 
help than before, showing that greater num- 
bers are realizing their problems and have 
an interest in them. 


Profile Cards 

Profile cards are made for each child tested, 
giving his name, date of the test, chronological 
age, educational age, and educational quotient 
on the face of the card. On the reverse side is 
a graph showing in years and months the edu- 
cational age, the chronological age, and the 
subject ages for each subject tested. Dupli- 
cates of the eighth grade profile cards were 
sent to the various high schools where the 
elementary school graduates expected to at- 
tend. These cards were helpful in program- 
ming and classifying the freshmen since they 
showed which of them had a rich educational 
background, those that had made average 


(Continued on page 589) 
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TEACHING SALESMANSHIP IN THE GRADES 
ELBA JOHNSON 
Grant School, Los Angeles 


ONSCIENTIOUS teachers are continu- 

ally on the lookout for new ideas in 

order to make their teaching function 
better. Having tried a plan which created 
great enthusiasm and interest, 1 am glad to 
pass it on. 

Our school curriculum has furnished subjects 
which have required the development of mem- 
ory rather than reason and initiative. As a 
consequence the student with the highest 
marks has not been the great success in the 
work-a-day world. Many carrying away schol- 
astic honors have worked for daily wages 
under men who were apparent dunces of the 
classroom. 

Purinton, our great efficiency expert, claims 
that the majority of our people use less than 
10 per cent of their brain power. Our schools 
have not functioned as they should in produc- 
ing thinking, reasoning individuals. Character- 
building should be our greatest concern. The 
parents of the children sent to school are much 
more concerned about how Johnny and Mary 
are getting along in arithmetic or grammar 
than whether they are building up positive 
qualities of character necessary in the making 
of a real man or woman. Which is the most 
important for Johnny—to get 100 per cent in 
arithmetic by fair means or foul or to build up 
a character with the qualities needed to make 
him a power among men? 

Children need to get ideas in a concrete way. 
It does not appeal to them to lay up shares of 
stock “in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt,” if they know they can get 
what they are after here with less effort! It is 
not to be expected that a sinner should learn 
in a day to prefer starving virtue to well-fed 
vice or a large capital locked in heavenly stock 
to a handsome income even though it comes 
from a doubtful source. 


The desires of the human race are: 1. For 
life and health. 2. For wealth. 3. For knowl- 
edge. 4. For beauty. 5. For righteousness. 6. 
For companionship. 

The well-rounded life should be made up of 
activities to satisfy all of these desires in due 
proportion. 

Now what shall the teacher use as a means 
to this end? I decided that “Salesmanship” 
would fill the bill best. As a subject for instruc- 
tion it is practical, appeals strongly to the 


imagination, and will arouse more enthusiasm 
than ordinary school work. Then, too, we all 
have something to sell. If nothing else, we have 
the product of our hands or brains. 


Salesmanship affords such an excellent op- 
portunity for the development of character and 
those qualities of mind and heart that belong 
to true manhood. These qualities of honesty, 
courtesy, accuracy, perseverance, etc., qualify 
the possessor with the assets necessary for the 
highest type of salesmanship. 

Convinced of financial gain, immediate or 
future, a child will work long and hard to 
develop those qualities and incidentally soon 
learns that the character value becomes greater 
than the cash value. No boy of 10 or 11 years 
of age cares to brush his hair and clean his 
finger nails simply out of a desire for beauty 
at that age, but make him see that it will make 
people respect him more, and will aid him in 
his business dealings, he’ll brush his hair with- 
out being reminded of it. 

“Personal Efficiency” must then necessarily 
become the class slogan and “Character Build- 
ing” the ultimate object. The lessons and 
fundamental principles will help the individual 
not only to become a better salesman, a 
stronger leader, but it will enable him to live 
a better life, acquiring a more winning per- 
sonality and a greater individual power. Every 
person has within himself hidden possibilities 
of which he is unaware and great enough to 
make him a power if they are developed and 
properly directed. There is no individual who 
is not able to broaden his sphere and make him- 
self worth more to himself and to others, too. 

The important idea to hold before a child is 
to become a Master Salesman. Anyone can be 
a charlatan or do things by chance, but to have 
all the qualities of a master salesman is an 
ideal to strive toward. These are the same 
qualities that any truly successful man would 
have. It is an ideal to aim at under a concrete 
guise. Having solved my problem as far as a 
plan was concerned, I was anxious to try it 
out. My opportunity came as one day in the 
week while the girls went to special sewing 
class I had the boys alone. I wanted to give 
them a profitable hour and was free to choose 
my subject. Getting my principal’s consent I 
set forth on the experiment. 
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Calling the boys together I asked them how 
they would like to study “Salesmanship.” Cries 
of approval came spontaneously, I then care- 
fully explained to them that to be salesmen 
we'd certainly have to learn what salesmanship 
was and the difference between an ordinary 
salesman and a master salesman, the steps or 


stages passed through in every sale. 1. The 
introduction. 2. Attention. 3. Interest. 4. De- 


sire. 5. The Decision or Resolve to Act. Every 
man’s personality is physical, mental and 
moral. Each influences the buyer. We must 
study people to learn how to meet customers 
in the right way and every salesman should 
know his own goods thoroughly and be pre- 
pare to meet objections. 

As we chose “automobiles” as our first thing 
to sell, it was necessary to make a thorough 
study of them. By means of books, magazines, 
catalogues, and discussions, we learned about 
the different makes, the different styles and 
their uses, the lines, springs, windshields, radi- 
ators, wheels, carburetors, ignition, transmis- 
sion, etc., etc. 

As I knew very little about cars, I had to 
study with them and direct the study. We tried 
to make it systematic and and scientific. I 
was surprised how much some knew and was 
truly amazed how little other had observed. 
Most had a smattering knowledge of a few 
things about a car and some in the class could 
name the make of every car coming on the 
boulevard a block away. The discussions on 
types of valves and their advantages or 
disadvantages caused me to marvel. Sales- 
men and demonstrators were importuned 
for technical information. We were 
invited to an assembly factory where a very 
profitable afternoon was spent. Debates were 
held as to the merits of certain standard cars. 
Salesmen were beseiged for arguments to de- 
fend their goods. They became enthusiastic 
about the work the boys were doing and did 
all they could to encourage them. They visited 
our class and gave talks on their goods and 
on how to interest customers. 


Another step before we could prepare for 
selling talk was to study ourselves. I tried to 
impress every boy with the importance of 
studying what he was best suited to do. If he 
kept it in mind through grammar school he 
would not waste so much time in high school. 
He could then choose the right course and spe- 
cialize. Many boys finish college before they 
decide on a career and discover very often that 
they have no preparation for the thing they 
wish to do. If a boy decides on a certain thing 





and finds later he has to change, the fact he’s 
had an aim he was working toward would of 
itself be of great value. We committed to 
memory the following quotation by Phillips 
Brooks: 


“Set yourself earnesily to see what you 
were made to do, and then set yourself 
earnestly to do it; and the loftier your pur- 
pose is the more sure you will be to make 
the world richer with every enrichment of 
yourself.” 

We marked ourselves in positive qualities 
and checked the ones we were lacking in and 
needed to improve. These we at once began 
to try to strengthen. We marked each quality 
on the basis of 100 per cent, added them up 
and divided by the number of qualities to get 
our average. Parents were asked to grade their 
children. Many admitted they could not do it 
at all, while others tried and showed no judg- 
ment whatever. Boys were marked 100 per cent 
in honesty at home and were the worst little 
cheaters in the class at school. It is remarkable 
how apt children soon become in deceiving 
their parents if the parents do not keep a check 
on them. As my boys were eighth graders they 
were at an age where their sense of right and 
wrong was very strong. They realized that no 
one but themselves could mark fairly. They 
would have to study and establish their own 
standards. Using their own measuring stick, 
they would judge themselves. They were so 
earnest and did not try to spare themselves in 
the least. Many told me they had cheated all 
through the grades and thought nothing of it 
until they came to check themselves in hon- 
esty. They then realized they had cheated no 
one but themselves. 

We discussed physical, mental and moral 
personality and studied how to walk, carry 
ones’ self, breathe, and even shake hands. (How 
few persons realize their character can be 
judged by their handshake.) Often when I'd 
meet my boys on the grounds they’d come to 
me to shake hands to see if I thought they were 
improving in their handshake. They were in 
dead earnest and thought ‘Personal Efficiency” 
all their waking hours. 

In class we were ruthless in criticising our- 
selves and each other in a kind, constructive 
way. Everyone wanted to be criticised to im- 
prove. We allowed no personalities on the 
outside, except of men in prominence or from 
history. For written papers, we wrote up some 
person in the class without giving the name 


(Continued on page 591) 
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THE TEACHING OF PRINTING IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


A. J. CLOUD, 
Chief Deputy Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 


HE development of the Junior High 
School as the central link in the reor- 
ganization of elementary and secondary 
education, is one of the most _ satisfactory 
phases of present day school readjustment to 
the changing needs of society. The seventh, 
eighth and ninth school years, broadly speak- 
ing, are the years of dawning adolescence. The 
students are beginning to have a new outlook 
on life activities outside the classroom; they 
are beginning to feel within themselves the 
stir of life career motives. Printing, carpen- 
tering, lawyering and candlestick making are 
assuming a real relationship to their own aspi- 
rations and ambitions. 
The authors of that excellent recent volume 
entitled “Junior High School Life’? (Thomas, 
Tindal and Myers) declare: 


“In order that ‘vocation,’ the fourth car- 
dinal objective of education, may be attained 
more vocational training under guidance 
should obtain in every secondary school. 
Experience has proved that such opportun- 
ities add to the holding power of the school, 
conserve energy, bridge the gap between 
the work and the worker, contribute to the 
happiness of the individual, and add ma- 
terially to his efficiency as a unit of the 
state or nation.” 


The report of the National Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
likewise states: 


“In the junior period, emphasis should be 
placed upon the attempt to help the pupil 
explore his own aptitudes and to make at 
least provisional choice of the kinds of 
work to which he will devote himself. In 
the senior high school emphasis should be 
given to training in the fields thus chosen. 
This distinction lies at the basis of the or- 
ganization of junior and _ senior high 
schools.” 


No subjects are of greater value during the 
Junior High School period than those that will 
permit the pupils to “explore” occupational 
work. Here, in pre-vocational shop work of 
selected kinds and under skillful guidance, the 
student is brought in touch with many occu- 
pations, and preferably in such fashion that 
at least he is afforded a glimpse of some of 
the callings in his own city or town. It is 
important, of course, always to keep in mind 
that vocational work proper belongs to later 
years. 


Printing a Major Junior High School Course 


Among the major pre-vocational shop courses 
offered in Junior High School are those of print- 
ing, wood-working, iron-working and electricity. 


However, of all such courses offered, none is 
proving more helpful and more attractive to 
students than the work in printing. As an in- 
dustry, printing ranks as one of the greatest 
in the nation. Hardly a village or town that 
has not its print shop, It has been said that 
“after food, clothing and shelter, printed mat- 
ter ranks as the next most important item 
utilized in the civilized world of today.” As 
a practical manual art, it is the golden key 
that, through the printed page, unlocks the 
stores of all human knowledge. It correlates 
with more subjects in the Junior High Schoo! 
course, in more ways, and in more interesting 
ways, than any other pre-vocational work. 
Printing in California Junior High Schools. 

The schools generally have accepted manual 
training and domestic science. in their many 
forms, as subjects possessed of valuable edu- 
cational content. Leading educators are tak- 
ing the position that printing as a subject of 
vocational implications should be accorded 
recognition alongside of manual training and 
domestic science as an essential part of a 
general education both in the elementary and 
high schools. In many schools elementary 
courses in printing are now given in the sixth 
seventh and eighth years.* The value of 
printing as a vocational subject has long been 
recognized in high schools. The experience of 
many Junior High Schools, both in California 
and elsewhere, shows conclusively that it is 
well worthy of consideration as a major sub- 
ject, among pre-vocational courses. Printing 
is being added to the pre-vocational work in a 
rapidly increasing number of Junior High 
Schools. Among the cities in California in 
which printing has been introduced as a part 
of the Junior High School program are Los 
Angeles, Richmond, Long Beach, Pasadena, 
Venice, San Diego, Berkeley, Santa Barbara, 
Santa Monica and San Francisco. 


How Subject Correlates with Other Courses. 


The results of many experiments prove that 
as a school subject in the Junior High School, 
as well as in the lower elementary grades or 
in the Senior High School, printing correlates 





*The accompanying cut illustrates printing in 
the Ethan Allen School of San Francisco, where 
courses have been successfully carried on for 
the past several years. 
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PRINT SHOP, ETHAN ALLEN SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO 


well with the work in English, mathematics, 
drawing and art, history and science. Printing 
has value in training in accuracy, in spelling. 
punctuation, capitalization, paragraphing, com- 
position and the practical parts of grammar. 
In combination with work in journalism, and 
with proof reading emphasized, printing will 
nearly always secure excellent results in Eng- 
lish, Scores of our great authors, among them 
Benjamin Franklin, Mark Twain, Horace Gree- 


ley, Henry Watterson and William Dean How- . 


ells, owe their mastery of English to print-shop 
education. In fact, Benjamin Franklin was 
among the first to recognize the merits’ of 
printing as a means of education. 

In printing the student learns the meaning 
of exact mathematical measurements and spac- 
ing. The print shop furnishes abundant ma- 
terial for concrete mathematical problems. 
The relation of printing to drawing and art is 
as manifest as is its relation to English and 
mathematics. Any study of printing at once 
calls for an application of the fundamental 
principles of design. The principles of art 
taught in the drawing classes are exemplified 
and applied in the printing shop. In the field 
of history the marvelous story of the inven- 
tion of printing by Gutenburg, and of its im- 
provement by other master printers, comes 
now as a vital message to the youth. 


Exploration Value 


But while printing naturally correlates with 
other subjects one of its chief outcomes in 


the Junior High School is its effectiveness in 
enabling the student to “explore his own 
aptitudes” with reference to a later choice of 
vocation. The work in the print shop will not 
only enable him to make a practical application 
of other subjects he is studying, but will fur- 
nish him with a good preliminary test of the 
work of a printer or an editor, author or pub- 
lisher. If he develops talent in designing, he 
will learn of occupational prizes ahead, If he 
takes to the problem of advertising, he will 
soon learn that this is the “Advertising Age,” 
with ample room still at the top. He will also 
learn something, in an elementary way, of the 
many allied printing trades, all of which will 
be helpful to him in his ultimate selection of 
a career. 


Prophetic Editorial 


Recently I came again upon a prophetic edi- 
torial, written some five years ago by the late 
Dr. Richard G. Boone, which I may use as a 
fitting close to my text, 


“Of all the arts, printing would seem to 
be most adaptable to instructional uses 
The cost of installation compares favorably 
with that of other shop equipments, house- 
hold art, and household science, wood-work- 
ing for manual training, horticulture, iron- 
smithing, ete. Its processes are of personal 
concern to a larger number of students than 
any of them. It easily correlates with most 
other parts of the curriculum. It is an ad- 
mirable means of socializing the school’s 
group interest. Intellectually it is a clear- 
ing house for one’s ideas. In form and 
motive it represents one of the most primi- 
tive of human instincts, the craving to utter 
one’s experience and to shape the utterance 
to suitable, intelligible and fairly permanent 


(Continued on page 597) 
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OPPORTUNITY CLASSES IN THE FRESNO 
CITY - SCHOOLS 


WALTER R. HEPNER 
Assistant Superintendent Schools, Fresno 


N Fresno considerable energy is being di- 

rected toward adjusting the courses of 

study to the needs and capacities of the 
12,000 children in our schools. It is, of course, 
needless to say that thus far we have made 
but a slight ripple upon the flood waters of 
the many intricate problems associated with 
the individualization of instruction. Some of 
our elementary schools have been classified, 
at least in part, upon the basis of mental tests, 
some on the basis of Arithmetic and Reading 
Tests, some on the basis of teacher judgment, 
and one on the basis of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests. We feel that the first step toward 
individual instruction is classification in 
groups which are more or less homogeneous 
in some particular respects. The appreciation 
by classroom teachers of the variations in 
levels of ability of pupils as shown by mental 
and educational tests which they themselves 
have given, in our judgment, goes a long way 
toward adjusting teaching methods and con- 
tents to the individual pupil. 

As a result of these attempts several types 
of special provisions have been made in our 
organization to care for different groups of 
pupils. At the present time we are endeavor- 
ing to organize and develop a type of special 
class to which we have given the name—Op- 
portunity Class. 


Class Membership 


These classes are maintained primarily for 
those children under 13 years of age of aver- 
age ability or above who, through some force 
of circumstances, have fallen behind grade. 
However, class membership is not limited to 
pupils of this type, although preference is 
given to them. Pupils of superior mentality 
are enrolled, when, in the judgment of the 
principal and teachers concerned, the child 
can be accelerated without endangering his 
health and without curtailing the normal de- 
velopment of his social development. 

The Opportunity room serves as a clearing 
house for all extra promotions. In the schools 
where these classes are established the child 
is not permitted to skip a grade unless he not 
only acquires a mastery of the minimum essen- 
tials of the grade to be skipped, but also dem- 
onstrates to the Opportunity class teacher those 


mental abilities and those qualities of char- 
acter which usually predict success in difficult 
situations. The pupil is passed or promoted 
into a more advanced grade, whenever in the 
judgment of the teacher, the pupil is able to 
carry the work satisfactorily. The teacher 
receiving these specially promoted pupils re- 
ports their progress to the Opportunity class 
teacher. 


Intelligence Tests 


At present there is one Opportunity room in 
each of three Fresno schools. The enrollments 
of the three schools vary from 516 to 820 
pupils. At the beginning of a school year all 
the pupils above the high second grade are 
given the National Intelligence Tests. The in- 
telligence quotients are computed, using the 
National Intelligence Tests Mental Ages. Class- 
ification sheets are made out by each teacher 
for her class. On this sheet is found, along 
with other data, the condition of progress of 
each pupil. Each teacher makes a list of 
pupils whom she considers eligible for the 
Opportunity room. From these lists the person- 
nel of the special group is selected. In a gen- 
eral way it may be said that the pupils are ad- 
mitted in the following order as vacancies 
occur: 

1. Retarded pupils having I. Q. of 110 or 
above. 

2. Retarded pupils having I. Q. of 90 or 
above. 

3. Normal progress pupils having I. Q. 
above 110. 

4. Normal progress pupils having I. Q. above 
90. Mental ability is but a single factor con- 
sidered in the plan. Health, emotional, and 
social status and needs are always given 
thorough consideration, for we hold that the 
child is subjected to irreparable injuries when 
he is forced ahead too rapidly. In some excep- 
tional cases pupils are permitted to enter these 
classes for remedial work in reading or arith- 
metic. 

The class varies in size from sixteen to 
twenty pupils. The work is individual except 
during the recesses and during two twenty- 
minute periods devoted to group discussion of 
civic and social topics. 


(Continued on page 599) 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
OF MEXICO 


Maria Delfino Gomez 


S EVERY one knows, the division of 
Ae in Mexico is very marked just as 
it is in European countries. The aristocracy 
of Mexico consists of a class of men perhaps 
as highly educated as any in the world. But 
up to about three years ago, the poorer classes 
or “El pueblo,” so called, had been submerged 
in the deepest ignorance. The most atrocious 
of hygenic conditions existed. The result was 
that 50 per cent of the children born in Mexico 
died. 

During the regime of president Diaz, which 
lasted for a period of thirty years, the educa- 
tion of the poor was almost wholly neglected. 
The government allotted $875,634.40 to educa- 
tion in 1900 and the total number of schools 
at that time was 549 with 63,541 pupils, this 
being less than half of the total number of 
school children. During the administration of 
Carranza, a slight improvement was shown 
in education, $5,630,383.09 being allotted to the 
schools. One must bear in mind that this was 
accomplished during the revolution. 

At this same time some effort was shown in 
the establishment of institutions to care for 
the homeless and the orphans. With the down- 
fall of “Los Ceintificos” dawned in Mexico the 
first rays of hope for the poor people (El pu- 
eblo), and with the taking of the oath of 
Obregon, the rays spread themselves to all 
corners of the nation. The triumph of the revo- 
lution and the sacrifice of the people was not 
in vain. Today during the administration of 
Obregon, we find conditions for the masses 
100 per cent improved. The educational cam- 
paign which he has launched under the able 
direction of the eminent educational leader El 
Sr. Lic. Vasconcelos is, in brief, as follows: 

Fifty millions of dollars have been alloted 
to educational pusposes where up to this date 
less than six million had been the maximum. 
The educational program has been divided 
into three important divisions, as follows: 

(a) The establishment of public schools in 
all districts with .a population of 800 or more. 
Great sums of money have been apportioned 
to Normal schools where the training of teach- 
ers is being given much careful consideration. 
The salary of prospective teachers has been 
increased to double the original quota, so that 
their outlook may not be as dark as it has been. 
The type of school established is made to sat- 

(Continued on page 600) 


PLAN FOR A TWO YEARS’ COURSE 
IN DRAMATICS AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 
IN A HIGH SCHOOL 


LEO COOPER 
Fresno High School 


Y EXPERIENCE has led me to the con- 
M clusion that Dramatics and _ Public 
Speaking should be taught hand in hand in the 
High School, and by the same teacher, and 
that the course should cover a period of two 
years, and be open to juniors and seniors. 
Upon his first entrance, the student should be 
given the following: 


For Self Observation and Correction 


1. Is my voice too loud, low, high pitched or 
indistinct? Do people seem interested 
when I speak, and do I persuade listeners 
easily to my viewpoint? 

2. In what can I improve my speech most, 
its quality, distinctness, projectile power, 
or persuasiveness. 

3. Are my features and voice in full har- 
mony with my orally expressed thoughts 
and feelings? 

4. Do I gesticulate when I speak, and would 
I be more effective with more or less ges- 
tures? 

5. Do I tell a story effectively, a humorous 
one to bring laughter, a serious one in- 
terest, and a pathetic one sympathy? 

6. Do I fully realize the importance of per- 
sonality embraced in and expressed by 
my voice, manner and appearance in 
life’s success? 

7. Am I timid with strangers? 

8. What do I memorize most easily, that 
which I see, hear or read, and is my mem- 
ory dependable? 

9. Do I form mental pictures while reading 
or listening, and can I describe them 
orally, easily and fluently? 

10. The above has been given me for self analy- 
sis and improvement. I must be prepared 
when called upon, to respond as to what 
I have recognized as faults, and what 

doing to correct them. 


1 


ist Semester, 1st Year 
Mon.—Voice, Corrective Breathing and Place- 
ment Exercises, Oral Reading, Empha- 
sis and Thought Extractives. 


Tues.—Pantomime—Study of Silent Expres- 
sion, Development of Imagination and 


Invention, Control and use of Gestural, 
Facial Expression and Bodily Poise. 


(Continued on page 601) 
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THE FIRST JUVENILE HOME 


MRS. EARL L. MORRIS, 
Santa Ana 


FTER a three years’ educational cam- 
I ints for a school and home for near- 
delinguent boys and girls, the dreams and 
efforts of the Fourth District P. T. A. have 
been realized. The first Juvenile Home in Cal- 
ifornia, and, so far as is known, in the United 
States, is in active and efficient operation in 
our Fourth District, Orange County. It is 
called a Juvenile Home instead of Parental 
School, as it was found more advisable to 
work under the “Juvenile Court Law for the 
Establishment of Homes” than under the Par- 
ental School Law. But what’s in a name, so 
long as the boys and girls, who are just start- 
ing on a slippery path, are given 24-hour-a-day 
care and a training that fits them for a fine 
citizenship. That is what is being done in our 
Juvenile Home. 

It was in January, 1921, that the Fourth Dis- 
trict P. T. A., at its all-day meeting, stressed 
the subject of a Parental School; after heart 
stirring talks by the County Probation Officer, 
Matron of the Home for Delinquent Children 
and our own Chairman of Juvenile Protection, 
resolutions were passed endorsing a 24-hour- 
a-day school. An active committee was ap- 
pointed to carry on a “Campaign of Education” 
under the leadership of our Juvenile Protection 
Chairman, and in co-operation with the County 
Probation Officer, in order to arouse a public 
opinion that would desire and support such a 
school. In many places throughout the county 
the need was presented to P. T. A.’s, Women’s 
Clubs, men’s organizations, school trustees, 
etc., until the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs of 
Santa Ana became aroused and called a com- 
mittee, in June, 1921, to consider the establish- 
ment of a parental school. As a result of this 
meeting, the matter was presented to the an- 
nual convention of County School Trustees. 
This convention appointed a committee to 
carry on the work. However, the committee 
did'not function and by fall the interest seemed 





to have completely died out. But not with the 
Fourth District P. T. A., which decided that a 
little more education was necessary, and, when 
parents and tax-payers realized the great need 
the Home and School would be forthcoming 
So we continued our “educational campaign’ 
through the winter and spring of 1921-22. Dur 
ing this time our County Probation Officer was 
active and secured the sanction of many 
municipalities. 

In the fall (1922) the Grand Jury recom- 
mended the establishment of a County Parental! 
School and this was later endorsed by the 
County Board of Supervisors. Several months 
passed before a suitable location was secured 
and the figst building started. But last May 
(1924) saw the completion of the boys’ unit. 
which is a beautiful building, modern in all its 
appointments and costing approximately $42.- 
000. It is built on the Spanish style, so ap- 
propriate to California, and has the appearance 
of a public school building. 

A capable man and his wife are the superin- 
tendent and matron; a cook, a supervisor for 
the girls and a teacher for the boys, complete 
the present staff; all are under the capable and 
sympathetic direction of the County Probation 
Officer. 

The Home is established as a regular public 
school, with an all year session. Only about 
four weeks are given for vacation between 
semesters.. The teacher is a college graduate, 
with training in shop work, agriculture, music 
and athletics. 

The program for the conduct of the Home 
and School is based on the principles of the 
Boy Scout Movement. There are certain 
definite rules and regulations which must be 
obeyed and certain definite restrictions and 
punishments, if disobeyed. These are ex- 
plained to the boys and girls very minutely 
when they enter. “Dont’s’” are ignored and 
“Do’s” emphasized in the opportunity to do 
gardening, care for poultry, orchard work, 
truck farming, carpenter and shop work, etc.. 
for the boys. The girls find opportunity for 


(Continued on page 605) 
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{In this column there will appear from month to month, as may seemed called for, brief notes 
ry queries from teachers—concise, helpful personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon 
local or state educational affairs of general interest.] 


T. L. Heaton on High Schools 
|B caine Mr. Chamberlain: 


I have been gathering up some of the old rec- 
rds of the city schools to send to the binders. 
\n interesting thing I have found is a twelve 
page pamphlet entitled “Course of Study in 
fresno High School,” dated 1895, prepared by 
Thomas L. Heaton. I think some of your readers 
may be interested in the purpose of the High 
School, as outlined by Mr. Heaton: 


“The High School is the people’s college and 
its object is to give a well-rounded education to 
those not intending to enter institutions of 

igher learning. By a proper selection of work, 
however, students may prepare for college, and, 
ipon graduation and the recommendation of 
the Principal, enter Stanford or the State Uni- 
versity without examination. Pupils preparing 
for college should confer with the Principal re- 
garding choice of studies. Each course is so 
irranged as to give broad general training and, 
it the same time, impart much practical knowl- 
edge.” 

Cordially yours, 
WM. JOHN COOPER, 

Superintendent of Schools, Fresno, California. 


Lottery Tickets 
E DITOR, Sierra Educational News. 


A young lady teacher, a graduate of one of 
our State Normal Schools, a summer pupil in 
U. C., who rooms with me has displayed for 
some time on the front of her mirror a lottery 
ticket with her name on the back of it. It reads. 


Hope Chest 
given away by Alumnae of 
— Sorority 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Drawing first week in April 
Tickets 25 cents 


Should not a young person who has had all the 
advantages of elementary, High, Normal and 
University training be above buying lottery 
tickets while she is employed to form the minds 
of junior, High School pupils. 


And can you not inform the Sorority that they 
are breaking the laws of State and Nation when 
they conduct a lottery. Our police raid the dens 
of poor ignorant Chinese for such things and 
put men in prison who have lottery tickets in 
their pockets. 


It does seem as if the students might be 
taught that gambling has been the ruin of men 
and nations and some sort of protest be made. 


CITIZEN. 


Teaching Patriotism 


-— ALL SCHOOL TRUSTEES AND PRINCI- 
PALS: (High and Elementary). 

It is my belief that a vast amount of good 
work has been done in our schools this year 
relative to the teaching of Patriotism, Ameri- 
canism and Citizenship. In order that these 
cardinal virtues may be more deeply impressed 
upon the mind and consciousness of every 
graduate of our public schools and upon every 
community, I request that at all commencement 
exercises, the class recite THE AMERICAN’S 
CREED and salute the AMERICAN FLAG. I 
give below both creed and salute. 

Sincerely yours, . 
J. E. BUCKMAN. 
Visalia, California. 


THE AMBRICAN’S CREED ‘ 


BELIEVE in the United States of America as 

a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democracy 
in a republic; a soverign Nation of many sov- 
ereign States; a perfect Union, one and insepar- 
able, established upon those principles of free- 
dom, equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country 
to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey 
its laws; to respect its flag; and to defend it 
against all enemies. 


SALUTE THE FLAG 


PLEDGE allegiance to the flag of the United 

States and to the Republic for which it stands. 
One Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all. 


Mild Looting 
D EAR Mr. Chamberlain: 


Our attention has frequently been called to 
the growing practice among educators of mak- 
ing mimeographed copies of portions of copy- 
righted books, using these for distribution to 
students instead of books which have been pub- 
lished for that purpose. 

The use of this material is not in accordance 
with the copyright law. In view of this fact, 
and in fairness to the authors and to the pub- 
lishers’ own investment in their publications, it 
may be assumed that requests for the produc- 
tion of such mimeographed material will be re- 
fused in the future. 

We think that if educators could realize how 
unfair it is to take copyrighted books publish- 


(Continued on page 606) 
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Library and Community 

IBRARIANS are beginning to study their 
“communities critically and base their publicity 
methods on the discoveries they make, accord- 
ing to Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian of the 
Youngstown Public Library. The American Li- 
brary Association has just published a book by 
Mr. Wheeler entitled “The Library and the Com- 
munity.” The author discusses the relations be- 
tween the thousands of American public librar- 
ies and the various population groups they 
serve; the methods of analyzing the community, 
moulding public opinion and carrying on pub- 
licity problems of the librarian are so much 
like those of persons engaged in other educa- 
tional and social service enterprises of all sorts 
and in religious work that the book will prob- 
ably have a wide appeal. It is largely illus- 
trated. 


Bureau of Education Bulletins 


. 
EVERAL noteworthy bulletins have been 
issued recently by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

“Secretarial Training” is the title of bulletin 
1924 No. 12, reporting the national conference 
held at the College of Secretarial Science of 
3oston University. Mr. Glen Swiggett, specialist 
in commercial education of the Bureau, has 
prepared the report, which is of general inter- 
est to all those who are dealing with this new 
and important vocational field. 

Kindergartens in California number nearly 700 
according to another recent report. New York 
has 1,300, Michigan 800, Pennsylvania 575, Ohio 
120. California leads the nation in the percent- 
age of her children of kindergarten age en- 
rolled in kindergartens with 33 per cent. New 
York has 28 per cent, Michigan and Rhode Isl- 
and 25 per cent. New Jersey 29 per cent. Al- 
together, in continental United States, there are 
about 10,000 kindergartens, with 300 
ors, 12,000 teachers and 600,000 pupils. 

An evaluation of kindergarten primary courses 
of study in teacher-training institutions has 
been made by Miss Vanderwalker of the Bureau 
of Education and published as a bulletin. 


supervis- 


Government Publications 


OVERNMENT Publications useful to Teach- 

ers: For the first time there has been brought 
together in bulletin form, a list of publications 
and other materials of the various Federal de- 
partments at Washington, useful to teachers in 
the schools. This Bulletin, No. 23 in the 1924 
series, has been made possible through the 
efforts of the Bureau of Education and is com- 
piled by Eustace E. Windes, Spe- 
cialist in Rural Education. 

The materials listed include 
letins, periodicals, maps and 
and films and other material. 


Association 


important bul- 
charts, models, 
Few people really 


know the wealth of teaching material of this 
kind that has been issued by the various de- 
partments at Washington. The pamphlet is so 
arranged and so thoroughly illustrated as to 
make it of value as a quick reference. Copy 
should be in every library and in the office of 
every principal of schools. Copies may be had 
gratis by addressing the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, EC. 


Books For High School Library 


— for the High School Library,” a basic 
list, has been compiled by a joint commit- 
tee of the National Education Association and 
the American Library Association, and published 
by the A. L. A. (Cloth, $1.75). 


It is a classified list of 1,570 books and pam- 
phlets needed in every high school library, in 
the opinion of seven representative teachers 
and high school librarians. Indexed by author, 
title and subject. Publisher and price with 
brief descriptive note are given for every title. 
A few books in the list are suggested as a nuc- 
leus for any high school library. Others are in- 
dicated for first purchase wherever possible. 
Books suitable for use by young students are 
also indicated. 

High school principals will find this list use- 
ful in selecting encyclopedias, books on special 
subjects, and in making up miscellaneous buy- 


ing lists for the library. Teachers will like 
the subject arrangement and the index espe- 


cially. 


Cost of Education 


HE Educational Finance Inquiry has com- 

pleted its investigations, which are now 
being published in 13 volumes, approximately 
2,300 pages in all. Volume 7 deals with the cost 
of education in California. The whole program 
for the support of public education can and may 
undergo reconstruction on the basis of the evi- 
dence presented by this investigation. 

It seems clear, for example, that in these 
states the systems of state aid now in effect 
have not accomplished satisfactorily either the 
equalization of educational opportunity or the 
equitable distribution of the burden of support. 
These ends will be secured only by providing 
for state support based upon the acceptance of 
a minimum standard program for education 
to be provided for all children. 

It is equally clear from the investigations 
that efficiency in administration and economy 
in support of public education are dependent 
upon the establishment of larger units for 
the local administration of schools. No state 
could hope to establish a satisfactory program 
of financing education upon the basis of the 
more than 10,000 units of administration now to 
be found in the State of New York. Even if the 
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very complicated problem of state support were 
atisfactorily developed for this enormous num- 
ber of local school districts, one could not hope 
for the proper spending of the money by these 
10,000 boards of education. It is important that 
we emphasize the need for competent adminis- 
tration of our schools as well as that we seek 
to provide for an equitable distribution of the 
burden of taxation. 


The Status and Professional Activities of the 
Elementary School Principal 


HE department of elementary school prin- 

cipals of the national education associa- 
tion is publishing year by year a monumental 
series of studies. The topic of the first Year- 
book was the Technique of Supervision and that 
of the second Yearbook, the Problem of the 
Mlementary School Principal in the Light of the 
Testing Movement. In the third Yearbook an 
attempt is made to cover in a limited manner 
some of the more important professional activ- 
ties of the elementary school principal’s work 
ind to do it in as practical, suggestive, and 
helpful way as possible. With this in mind, 
principals actually in the work have contribut- 
ed the articles, and they have shown quite 
definitely how many of their functions as 
professional leaders are being performed. 

Mr. W. T. Longshore who is principal of the 
Greenwood School, Kansas City, and president 
of the department states that no other group 
has made such great progress in proving its 
usefulness and efficiency. We have received 
recognition locally and nationaly that is very 
sratifying and almost staggering in the respon- 
sibility that it is placing upon us as an organ- 
ization and as individual principals. For in 
the last analysis it is what we are able to do in 
the way of leading our teachers, our pupils, and 
our communities, that is the real test of our cap- 
ibility, effectiveness, and efficiency. This is the 
real measure of our worth. 

A great organization, having a large member- 
ship, holding successful meetings with excellent 
programs and discussions, producing Yearbooks 
that are of far-reaching influence, is entirely 
worth while. But the elementary school princi- 
pal must also function as an individual princi- 
pal in one school and reach the teacher that 
needs assistance and encouragement and the 
individual pupil that needs help and encourage- 
ment, if he does the work of a real live principal. 

The recognition of the elementary school 
principal is now just starting, and it is our 
duty and privilege to see that we are ready to 
lead in each advancing step that is to be made 
in elementary education. 

The sections of this 600-page volume cover 
the principal, principal and teacher, principal 
and pupil. Chapter 24 dealing with the platoon 
school is a helpful survey of typical situa- 
tions. 


The Silent Readers. A series of 8 books. By 
William D. Lewis and Albert L. Rowland. 
John C. Winston Company. 


The authors mentioned above, together with 
iithel H. Maltby Gehres, co-author of the Win- 
ston Readers, have prepared a series of eight 
readers for the elementary schools. Five teach- 


ers’ manuals and flash cards for grades one and 
two afford copious pedagogical material. 


The subject matter of the primary readers is 
of two distinct types—stories for rapid reading, 
and factual material for accurate mastery of 
content. Exclusive use of either of these types 
sacrifices either speed or comprehension. 
Throughout the series particular care has been 
exercised to avoid material used in other 
readers. Starting with 175 words given as a 
basis in the First Reader, the vocabulary de- 
velopment has been worked out as carefully as 
that of a basal reader. The conformity with 
the Thorndike Word List insures success when 
used with any basal series. 

As the pupil progresses in the grades he needs 
a constantly widening range of reading. This 
is provided in The Silent Readers. The news- 
paper and magazine, the encyclopedia, classic 
literature, current literature, poems, popular 
science, geography, history, statistics, stories of 
the World War, biography, the quaint, idiomatic 
literature of one or two hundred years ago— 
all these and more are here. Every effort has 
been made to avoid the necessity of explanation 
by the teacher to elucidate the text. In general, 
the exercises have been undergraded rather 
than overgraded, as the pupil should read for 
content and should be relieved from technical, 
grammatical, or vocabulary difficulties. A few 
harder selections are included in each book, 
however. 


What Is Americanism. American ideals as ex- 
pressed by the leaders of our country. Com- 
piled and prepared by G. M. Wilson, Profes- 
sor of Education, Boston University. Silver. 
Burdett & Co. Pages 330. 


This book, illustrated by Maude and Misca 
Petershan, is a real contribution to the present 
day literature on Americanism. The author has 
brought together some splendid material and 
has so organized it as to make it of real value. 
In the teaching of Citizenship, he has drawn 
upon the writings of some of our foremost 
statesmen. In the very beginning of the book, 
there is represented the utterances of President 
Coolidge and of former Presidents Harding, Wil- 
son, Taft and Roosevelt. Then follows Lincoln, 
Webster, Marshall, Jefferson, Washington and 
other notables. The treatment, therefore, is in 
a sense, in a reversed chronology. There is need 
enough of good books to assist in the teaching 
of history, civics, citizenship and character 
training, and the studies here given from the 
speeches of these makers of our country’s his- 
tory and ideals and the added material from 
our writers and thinkers, make the book one of 
real worth. 


Teaching Shop Work. By Merritt W. Haynes, 
Assistant Director of Education, United 
Typothetae of America. 233 p. Ginn & Com- 
pany. $1.40. 


This is a book for teachers of shop work in 
any type of school. The author started out in 
his vocational career as a pattern maker. Many 
years after he obtained his Master’s Degree at 
Columbia University. Throughout these years 
at the bench and in the classroom, he has com- 
bined common sense, practical experience and 
the theory of pedagogical texts. My analysis 
of this book shows that Mr. Haynes put into 
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his pedagogical test tube three standard books 
on principles of teaching, two prominent treat- 
ises on psychology, one book on job analysis, 
one volume on the learning process, two books 
on theory of vocational education and one book 
on school management. He gathered up a lot 
of other books and put them under the test 
tube. He struck a match, used the fire within 
these books and stirred the mixture well with 
his stick of common horse-sense and school 
experience. He poured off the froth and re- 
moved the sediment. The result is a book of 
233 pages of the very essence of practical 
psychology, shop management, job analysis, 
principles of teaching and vocational education. 
Every shop teacher should take the contents 
of this pedagogical extract and use it in flavor- 
ing his own way of thinking and teaching. It 
is guaranteed to cure mental indigestion. 


ARTHUR DEAN. 


We and Our Health—Book One. By E. George 
Payne, Professor of Educational Sociology, 
New York University. American Viewpoint 
Society. Pages 86. 

This book, the first of its kind to be issued by 
the American Viewpoint Society, is one of the 
most attractive publications that has reached 
our desk in many a day. It is the first of a 
series of four books on Health, all to be written 
by Dr. Payne. The four books will comprise a 
complete series for all the grades of our public 
schools. 

In the past there has been much doubt in the 
minds of teachers as to how and what to teach 
in the line of health, recreative play, sanitation, 
proper exercise and the like. This little book 
is so written that matters upon which the child 
should be informed are set forth in most inter- 
esting fashion. The lessons are made doubly 
effective through a series of illustrations both 
colored and in black and white, that in them- 
selves furnish object lessons and study material. 
These are by Mabel Latham Jones. 

A suggestion of what the book covers can be 
had from the chapter headings, as for example: 
Pure Fresh Air; Rest and Sleep; Care of the 
Teeth; Attention, Stand Erect, ete, ete. We 
should look forward with interest to receiving 
the succeeding books in the series. 


The Good Citizen. A textbook in social and vo- 
cational education. By Walter R. Hepner 
and Francis K. Hepner. 450 p. il. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hepner have produced a prac- 
tical textbook that is assured of a speedy and 
general popularity—this because of the excel- 
lent pedagogical technique, attractive literary 
style, good arrangement and general teach- 
ability. 

Mr. Hepner is Assistant Superintendent of 
the Fresno City Schools. The volume is replete 
with helpful suggestions and study guides. The 


aims of the text are: To change anti-social 
attitudes to co-operative social attitudes. To 
change small-group consciousness and loyalty 


to large-group consciousness and loyalty. To 
show the interdependence of individuals, of 
small groups and of large groups, and the con- 
sequent need of organization, co-operation and 
leadership in community action. To develop 


appreciation of the benefits that the individua 
receives from government and of the duties he 
owes to government. To develop the habit «: 
independent thought on current issues. 

The concluding chapter on international rela 
tions is worthy of special commendation be- 
cause of its recognition of the unity o: 
humanity’s problems. 

There is a fine presentation of the League . 
Nations and the Washington Conference f: 
the limitation of armaments. 


Our Faith in Education. By Henry Suzzallo 
President of the University of Washingto: 
J. B. Lippincott & Company. Pages 108. 


Anything from the pen of Dr. Suzzallo is 
helpful and inspiring. He is one of the rea}! 
great educational philosophers of this or 06! 
any day. He speaks with authority on matter: 
pertaining to education. The present book is 
an address delivered at the University of Cali 
fornia in 1923 on the occasion of the joint 
session of the American Council of Educatio: 
and National Education Association. The idea: 
contained in the book have of course found 
utterance on many occasions and under dif- 
ferent conditions. Dr. Suzzallo speaks of educa 
tion as the basis of our civilization and govern- 
ment, of the relation of education to politics 
of the need for leadership and fellowship, th: 
purpose and policy of our common schools and 
higher institutions of learning. He shows why 
our faith in schools should be sustained. Teach 
ers not only, but men and women generally 


will find time well spent in reading this book 
by Dr. Suzzallo. 


The Improvement of Teaching. 
cae The Macmillan 
p. il. 


Dr. William C. Bagley of Columbia has edited 
a noteworthy “Modern Teachers’ Series” of 
which this is one. The series includes such 
classics as Bode’s Fundamentals of Education 
and Finney’s History of the American Public 
School. 

Professor Freeland—formerly in the Depart- 
ment of Education at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle—for several years has been di- 
rector of the training school at the State 
Teachers College, San Jose, California. The 
book has a genuine California flavor of high 
standards and excellent pedagogy. 

The methods of judging the suecess of teach- 
ers, according to the author in his preface, are: 

1. Enjoyment, or lack of it, in the work of 
teaching. 

2. Advancement by school officers in salary 
and in types of position held. 

3. Judgment of superintendent, principal. 
supervisor, and capable fellow teachers. 

4. Attitude of children and parents toward 
the teacher. 


By George E 
Company. 290 


5. As rated by teacher measurement sheets. 

6. Occasionally it was possible to. study 
teachers when classes were being measured in 
different subjects by standardized tests. The 
results were used whenever thy seemed to 
throw light upon the ability of the teacher. 

It was not always possible to use all the 
different forms, nor were they used mechanic- 
ally. They served as a basis of judgment. 
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‘A eross section of a growing school” as 
viven in Chapter 12, is stimulating and pro- 
vyhetic. The appendix includes a noteworthy 
st of books mentioned by superior teachers. 


Where Our History Was Made—Book Two. John 
T. Faris, Author of “Historic Shrines of 
ee ete. Silver, Burdett & Co. Pages 
od. 

This is a fit companion for Book One of the 
same series. The author anticipating the queries 
f boys and girls who are beginning the study 
of history, has set down in this book through 
story and picture the answers to many interest- 
ing questions that will arise. He has featured 
famous people and events in such interesting 
fashion that the old as well as young will be 
vlad to read the book. An appetite will be 
created in the pupil to investigate further and 
to study and read other books in the develop- 
ment of our country. Under such chapter head- 
ings as: Some Early Settlements, On the Trail 
With the Pioneers, Making Ready for Educa- 
tional Progress, Where They Live, and In the 
Nation’s Capitol, the student will find material 
both instructive and interesting. The book may 
be used as a supplemental reader or as reference 
in the history class. It is an excellent founda- 
tion for the teaching of Citizenship. 


Penmanship Teaching and Supervision. By Leta 
Severance Hiles, Supervisor of Penmanship, 
Long Beach, California. Published by Jesse 
Ray Miller, 3474 University Avenue, Los 
Angeles. Pages 128. 

There has long been need for some brief but 
comprehensive text or manual setting forth the 
principles of penmanship and giving directions 
for the teaching of such. This little book, by 
one thoroughly prepared not merely in the 
theory and technique of penmanship but in a 
vrounding of education generally, will be wel- 
come. The author sees clearly the necessity of 
bringing before teachers and others, the funda- 
mentals underlying legibility and rapidity in 
penmanship, while at the same time eliminating 
all possibility of eye strain or of unhealthful 
body positions. There are chapters devoted to 
the Preparation of the Teacher. Equipment and 
Materials, Suggestions for the work in grades 
of the Junior and Senior High Schools and a 
valuable chapter on Supervision and Penman- 
ship Supervisor. There are a number of page 
plates showing the proper positions of hands, 
body and of the arrangements of the room for 
best work. 


Responsible Citizenship. By Arthur B. Mavity 
and Nancy B. Mavity. 424 p. Benj. H. San- 
born & Co. 1923. $1.76. 

The goals to be reached in citizenship teach- 
ing according to newer conceptions of pro- 
cedure and content are more fully realized in 
this volume than in any other recent text that 
has come to our notice. The authors hold the 
underlying philosophy that the “good citizen 
must be inspired by proper ideals, but he must 
also know how to achieve them by means of 
the social institutions.” That is the whole mat- 
ter in a nutshell. The educational machinery 
needed to bring forth the product is not so easy 
to construct and operate. Yet books like this 


one help greatly in bringing about the desired 
result, 

The book falls into two main divisions: The 
first half deals with American ideals, under the 
great captions of “Individual Rights” and “Social 
Order”; the second half deals with American 
institutions—national, state and local. Histori- 
cal background is intermixed with present-day 
conditions and tendencies. 

The authors do not confine themselves to gov- 
ernmental activities, strictly speaking, but 
treat as well of industrial and other non- 
political agencies in the modern social structure. 
Interesting and valuable sections are devoted to 
the development of industry toward democracy, 
and to discussions of the relations of the press, 
the home, the church and the school, to the in- 
dividual and to society in general. 

The point of view is forward-looking. The 
style is fresh and vigorous. The illustrations 
and reprints from the sources are well-chosen 
and worthy of reproduction. 


An Aetivity Curriculum for the Kindergarten 
and the Primary Grades. By members of the 
staff of the training school of the Southern 
Branch of the University of California, Los 
Angeles. 142 p. il. Harr Wagner Publish- 
ing Co. $1.50. 


Miss Ethel I. Salisbury, whose name appears 
on the cover of this very helpful volume heads 
the list of eight collaborators. Dr. E. C. Moore 
in his foreword points out that the good kinder- 
garten is still the best school which has yet 
been made. To make over the primary school 
into the likeness of the kindergarten so that 
each year of the young child’s life will offer 
challenging opportunities for self-chosen mean- 
ingful activity which will make him a sharer in 
the real life of folks, is the reform which is 
needed. Concrete plans which do that, plans 
which have been tested, are herein submitted 
by a group of colleagues. They will be helpful 
to the extent that they are used. 

The book is concisely arranged in four sec- 
tions—principles, activities, outcomes, materials. 
The activities are grouped as physical, construc- 
tive, intellectual or investigative and social. It 
would be well if the upper grades and even 
colleges and universities would learn some of 
the lessons provided by our best primary 
teachers. 


White Latin Test. By Dorrance 8S. White. World 
Book Company. 


Mr. White is the head of the Department of 
Latin at the Ann Arbor High School and in the 
Department of Latin, University of Michigan. 
His test is designed to Measure the growth in 
knowledge on the part of high school and col- 
lege students through a four-year course. His 
test can be scored rapidly and accurately with- 
out the use of judgment on the part of the 
scorer. 

Part One is a vocabulary test consisting of 
one hundred words, selected on the basis of 
frequency. Part Two is a test in the translation 
of séntences. 
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“Well begun is half done’ isa true adage 





in music 





Individuat Lest—kach Child Sings 
a Phrase with the Victrola 


MELODIES 


Hush, My Babe (Viola) (2) Happy Land (Violin) (3) 
Come Thou Fount of Every Blessing (Viola) 


Lullaby (Violin) (2) Birds in the Nighe (Clarinet) 


How Lovely are the Messengers (Violin and Cello) (2) 
See, the Conqu’ring Hero Comes (Cornet) 


If With all Your Hearts (Viola) (2) Pastoral Symphony 
(English Horn) 


Rock-a-bye Baby (Violin) (2) Sweet and Low (Violin) 
(3) Lullaby (Violin) 

Adeste Fideles (Bells) (2) The First Nowell (Oboe) 
(3) Nazareth (Violin) 


Heavenly Aida (Violin) (2) Heaven May Forgive You 
(Oboe) (3) Habanera (Flute) \4) Miserere (Cornet) 


Song to the Evening Star (Violoncello) (2) Toreador 
Song (Viola) (3) Soldiers’ Chorus (Bassoon) (4) 
Woman is Fickle (Celesta) 


Hear Me Norma (Oboe and Clarinet) (2) Tarantelle 
(Fluteand Clarinet) Siegfried’s Call (French Horn) 
(2) Sweet Bird (Oboe and Flute) 


The Bunny (2) Pretty Pussy (3) Little Chickens and Snow 
Birds (4) The Sguirrel (5) Gold Fish (6) Bow-wow-wow 

Sing, Bluebird, Sing (2) The Butterfly (3) Robin Red- 
Gaon (4) Raindrops (5) Pussy Willow (6) The Wood? 
pecker (7) Jacky Frost 


The Wild Wind (2) The Rainbow (3) Happy Thoughe 
(4) Now it is Spring (5) Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Star (6) The Dolly 


God Loves Me (2) A Christmas Lullaby (3) Evening 
Prayer (4) Praise Him (5) The Child Jesus 


Give the children the fundamental elements 


MELODY — RHYTHM 


and the foundation is well laid for sight read- 
ing and further development 

mn nm nm 

Try these for a repertoire of lovely melodies 


and a variety of useful rhythms for activity 
and interpretation 


18622 


18655 
18664 


18759 


17174 


18886 


18887 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


Say you saw 


it in the Sierra Educational 


“Wynken, Blynken and Nod”’ 


RHYTHMS 


Badinage (Piccolo) (2) Legend of the Bells (Bells) (3) 
Humoresque (Violin) (4) Scherzo (Bassoon) 

Menuett (Viola) (2) Gavorte (Violin) (3) MenuettinG 
(Clarinet) (4) Sarabande (Oboe) 


Run, Run, Run (2) Jumping (3) Running Game (4) Air 
de Ballet Walizes 1, 2 and 9 


Boating.on the Lake (2) Skating (3) Walzer (4) March 
Bergeronette (2) Waltz (3) Scherzo (4) L’An ue 
(5) Intermezzo—Le Secret 

To a Humming Bird (2) Elfenspiel (3) The Witch (4) 
March of the Tin Soldiers 


Knight of the Hobby Horse (2) The Clock (3) Postillion 
(4) Peasants’ Dance 


March (2) Theme for Skipping (3) Flying Birds (4) 
Wheelbarrow Motive (5) Plain Skip (6) Tip Toe 
March (7) March 

Military March (2) Trotting, Running and High-Stepping 
Horses (3) Skipping Theme (4) Military March 

Motive for Skipping (2) Motive for Skipping 

Theme for High-Stepping Horses (2) Horses or Reindeer 
Running (3) Motive and Theme for Skipping 


The Bell (French) (2) The Hunter (Bohemian) (3) 
From Far Away (Lithuanian) (4) Memories (Finnish) 
(5) The Warming (German) 

Punch‘nello (French) (2) Springtime (German) (3) The 
Bird a-Flying (German) (4) Ash Grove (English) 
(5) In the Valley (Swabian) 


Vesper Hymn (Sicilian) (2) Au Clair de la Lune 
(French) (3) Morning (German) (4) The Tailor 
and the Mouse (English) (5) John Peel (English) 

The Thresher (German) (2) Johnny at the Fair 


(English) (3) Longing (G ) (4) Top o’ Cork 
MO yee cae 


News 


18800 


18840 


18852 


18853 


18548 


18253 


19396 


19397 


=) 


Hearing Evan Williams sing their ow: 
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i. American Education Week for 1924 has been 
announced for November 17th to 23rd inclusive. 
Dr. John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
— eation, with his Bureau, together with the 


| American Legion and the N. E. A. will promote 
~<a this great Week. 

It is to be hoped that this year a greater ef- 
fort than ever before will be made by State, 
county, and city school superintendents to wage 
. campaign for education that will reach every 
American home. Preparations for the proper 
observance of the week cannot begin too early. 

As in former years the Bureau of Education 
will issue special pamphlets and leaflets con- 
taining information and suggestions for the 
use of the various organizations co-operating in 
the observance of American Education Week. 
This material will be mailed in September. 

The tentative program as announced by the 
Bureau is as follows: 


CONSTITUTION DAY 
Monday, November 17—‘“‘The Constitution, the 





ee 


. a 
a. 


wT Rulwark of Democracy and Happiness.” 
1. Life, liberty, justice, security and oppor- 
inity. 
2 How our Constitution guarantees these 
rights. 
) 


Revolutionists, communists, and extreme 
icifists are a menace to these guarantees. 
t. One Constitution, one Union, one Flag, one 
) History. 
Slogans—Ballots not bullets. Master the 
inglish Language. Visit the schools today. 


PATRIOTISM DAY 


' Tuesday, November 18—‘“The United States 
Flag is the living symbol of the ideals and in- 
stitutions of our Republic.” 

3 1. The red flag means death, destruction, 
poverty, starvation, disease, anarchy, and dic- 
tatorship. 

2 Help the immigrants and aliens to become 

\meriecan citizens. 


Take an active interest in governmental 


. affairs. 


> 7 3 
1. Stamp out revolutionary radicalism. 
5. To vote is the primary duty of the patriot. 
Slogans—America first. The red flag, dang- 
Visit the schools today. 
J SCHOOL AND TEACHER DAY 


Wednesday, November 19—‘The Teacher, the 
uiding influence of future America.” 

1. The necessity of schools. 

2. The teacher as a nation builder. 

3. The school influence on the coming gen- 
eration, 

t. The school as a productive institution. 
5. School needs in the community. 

6. Music influence upon a nation. 
Slogans—Better trained and better paid teach- 
ers, more adequate buildings. Schools are 
the Nation’s greatest asset. Visit the schools 
today. 








ILLITERACY DAY 


Thursday, November 20.—‘Informed intelli- 
gence is the foundation of representative gov- 
ernment.” 

1. Illiteracy is a menace to our Nation. 

2. An American’s duty, toward the unedu- 
cated. 

3. Provide school opportunity for every il- 
literate. 

4. Illiteracy creates misunderstanding. 

5. An illiterate who obtains only second-hand 
information is a tool of the radical. 


Slogans—No illiteracy by 1930. Education is 
a Godly nation’s greatest need. The dictionary 
is the beacon light to understanding. Visit the 


schools today. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION DAY 
Friday, November 21.—‘Playgrounds and ath- 
letic fields mean a strong healthy nation.” 
1. A playground for every child. 
2. Physical education and health habits for 


3. Adequate parks for City, State and Nation. 
4. Safety education saves life. 
5. Encourage sane athletics for all. 
6. Physicial education is a character builder. 
Slogans—A sick body makes a sick mind. Ath- 
letes all. Visit the schools today. 


A Victrolain . pct” 
4“ 


the Schools; 


WhatDoesItMean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 

For it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated. 

And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 
as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well. 





The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman, 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
Levy Brothers’ Dept. Store, Stockton 
Fulton and Merced Streets, Fresno 
141-147 S. First Street, San Jose 
a 
Stores also at Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
Spokane and elsewhere 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Books of Inspiration and Help to Every Teacher 


| An hour or two a day, during vacation, spent in reading the following 
books will bring larger vision, richer resourcefulness, and a keener zest 
for the profession of teaching. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SERIES 


Trabue’s Measuring Results in Education (Just published) - $2.00 
Interprets the general principles of educational measurement 
in a way helpful to the average elementary school teacher. 
Each type of measurement is analyzed, criticised, and illus- 
trated. 








Stark’s Every Teacher’s Problems - - - - $1.48 


| More than 200 difficult problems which confront every one 
engaged in the teaching and management of children. These 
| deal with the technic of teaching, with discipline, and with 

social relationships and are presented and worked out as they 
would be in a teacher’s meeting. 
| 


Russell’s the Trend in American Education - - - $1.36 
A notable collection of essays and addresses covering a wide 


range of topics. Among the contents are: The Training of 
Teachers for Secondary Schools, The School and Industrial 
Life, Co-education in High Schools, etc. 


Pittman’s Successful Teaching in Rural Schools - - $1.40 


Written in the form of letters from one rural school dace to 
| another, this book pictures a record of achievement that is 

within the reach of every teacher and presents the newest 
| problems of teaching, measurement tests, and special meth- 
ods. Full of humor, commonsense, and pedagogic knowledge. 


La Rue’s Psychology for Teachers . - - - ‘ $1.40 


Shows the teacher how to bring a knowledge of this subject 
into actual, everyday use. Written without any pedantic 
mannerisms. 


Strayer and Engelhardt’s the Classroom Teacher 
at Work in American Schools : - - - - - $1.48 


Discusses the qualifications of teachers, salaries, courses of 
study, daily programs, discipline, records, reports, school 
hygiene, training for citizenship, teaching children to study. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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COMMUNITY DAY 


Saturday, November 22.—‘‘Service to Commun- 
ty, State, and Nation is the duty of every 
tizen.” 

1. Equality of opportunity in education for 
very American boy and girl. 

2. Better rural schools. 

8. Adequate public library service for every 
ommunity. 

$. A community’s concern for education 
neasures its interest in its own future. 

5. Good roads build a community. 
Slogans.—Get acquainted with your neighbor. 
\ square deal for the country boy and girl. 
Children today—Citizens tomorrow. 


FOR GOD AND COUNTRY DAY 


Sunday, November 23.—‘Religion, morality, 
ind education are necessary for good govern- 
ment.” 

1. Education in the home. 

2. Education in the school. 

Education in the church. 

Slogan—-A Godly Nation can not fail. 

Ministers of all denominations are urged to 
preach a sermon on education, either morning 
or evening. All communities are urged to hold 
mass meetings. Requests for speakers should 
be made to the American Legion posts through- 
out the country for meetings during this week. 


Many American Farmers will be glad to see 
the States ratify the child labor amendment be- 
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cause they see in the amendment a means of 
escape from the ruinous competition engendered 
by exeessive production of many farm commod- 
ties. Many farmers who prefer otherwise have 
been forced to keep their children out of school 
and use them as a source of labor because so 
many other farmers with un-American stand- 
irds of living through exploiting their child- 
ren have forced down prices to the point where 
no profit is obtainable except through a source 
of cheap labor. 

The farmer knows from bitter experience that 
the food market is a highly sensitive market. 
Give a man all he wants to eat and he will 
pay nothing for a surplus. Put him on short 
rations and he will pay any price for enough. 
lie has seen this principle verified time and 
again. The short crop has almost invariably 
brought "the biggest money return, the exces- 
sively large crop the smallest money return. 

When government removes a big surplus labor 
element, those who have real American ideals 
for their children will hail the act as a godsend. 
Many farmers will hail the amendment for what 
it is, legally enforced co-operation serving the 
double purpose of protecting children and par- 
ents who have real American ideals and of 
protecting all farmers from excessive competi- 
tion due to over production as measured by 
market demands, 


A radio conversational French course is 
offered free to the public by Station KPO, San 
Francisco, The director of the course, Mrs. 
Kdna K. Barker, organized and produced the 
popular Spanish course for State KGO, Oakland. 


An enrollment of over 10,000 people took the 
course, 


--.> 
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VITALIZE 
YOUR ENGLISH 


BY USING THE PROJECT METHOD 
AND THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION. 


You can do it with Deffendall’s new 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 
For Grades VII-IX. 


Ten Projects to a Year 
Plenty of Grammar 
BOOK I GRADES VII-VIII - - - - $ .70 
BOOK II GRADE IX -------- 80 
Both in one volume, $1.00 
By P. H. Deffendall 
Principal of the Blair School, St. Louis 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS 
By M. G. Kirkpatrick 
This book, by one of the best-known 
superintendents of Kansas, is a practical 
manual of common-sense in school man- 
agement. Helpful and readable. 
Just published. Mailing price, $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street BOSTON 
221 E. 20th Street CHICAGO 
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OUR WORLD TODAY 
AND YESTERDAY | 


by | 
ROBINSON, SMITH and BREASTED | 


To meet the new requirements for | 
A ONE-YEAR COURSE 
IN WORLD HISTORY 


NEW Not a revision but a new book with emphasis 
PROPORTION overwhelmingly on modern times. Nearly half 
the book given to history of last 100 years. 


REVALUATION Authors admitted nothing for treatment in this 
OF MATERIAL new book until they had satisfied themselves that 
it had significance and value for modern high- 
school boys and girls. | 








SIMPLE Authors have had limitations of pupils constantly 
LANGUAGE in mind. Language throughout has been kept | 
simple, direct, and clear. Book can be used satis- 1) 
factorily in early years in any high school. Hy 


MAPS AND Includes historical atlas bound in book. Twenty- 
PICTURES six (26) maps in color grouped at back of book 
convenient for reference. Each map preceded by 
exercises and questions. 





GINN and COMPANY 
Publishers 


45 Second Street San Francisco, California 
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INSTRUCTION BY RADIO 


(Continued from page 566) 


the classroom teacher, the receiving operator, 
and the listening class in the art of listening in. 

Wherever receiving sets were good and were 
well adjusted the lessons could be clearly 
understood by a class of fifty or more children. 
The interest was keen and the concentration 
was intense. It was surprising to find that the 
lessons in arithmetic and penmanship were 
among the best of the series. The pupils fol- 
lowed the instruction of the radio teacher and 
turned in their papers at the close of the reci- 
tation period to be graded. The results were 
highly pleasing. 


What a Mother Said 


Interest has been reported from many persons 
who listened in on the school lessons. “I am 
not a pupil of the Oakland Public Schools, but 
a mother of three pupils,” writes Mrs. T. J. 
Smith, Oakland. “I have often been very much 
interested in my children’s lessons and have 
tried to help them in arithmetic, writing, and 
reading, but am told, ‘Mother, we don’t do it 
that way now.’ I am tied down so that I can- 
not very well go to the school, and radio 
brings the school to my home.” 

Schools in neighboring towns have reported 
their interest in the lessons, The experiment 
reveals a new field of untold possibilities in 
broadcasting education to children in school 
and to all others who wish to listen in. 


Fifty thousand orphan children are receiving 
education through American auspices in the 
Near East. Prof. George M. Wilcox sailed re- 
cently for Athens to become educational director 
of Near East Relief in Greece and Turkey. The 
problem of training the boys and girls under its 
care is now the first concern of the American 
relief organization in the Levant, which has 
saved the lives of approximately one million 
people since its beginning in 1919 and which is 
now the sole support of 50,000 war orphans in 
Armenia, Greece and Syria. “The group of 
children under the care of the Near East Relief 
present a strategic opportunity for developing 
ideas of international good will, toleration and 
co-operation that may change that region from 
a center of strife and hatred to one in which 
the rights of other peoples are respected,” said 
Prof. Wilcox in taking up his work. 


Among the ranks of the school people of Cali- 
fornia are many veterans of the World War. 
The Sierra Educational News has been requested 
to call the attention of all veterans to the Ad- 
justed Compensation Act which became a law 
last May. Veterans or dependents should apply 
immediately to the Adjusted Compensation 
Branch, Washington, D. C. 








“Printing is the Inseparable 
Companion of Achievement” 


THE LINOWRITER 


Writes 8%-in. line. Writing Wholly 
Visible. Pica Type. 





Weight 50 Ibs. 


A Necessity in every Printing 
School 


A Real Typewriter With a Keyboard 
Similar to the Linotype, Intertype, Etc. 


Price $95.00. f.o.b. Factory 


Empire Type Foundry 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nowadays 


Every progressive school teaches current 
events in some form. It is a vital part of 
the training of our boys and girls for 
good citizenship. 


For Twenty-three Years 


there has been buf one standard text. 
CURRENT EVENTS is used and ap- 
proved in the public and private schools 
of every important city and nearly every 
town and village in the United States, in 
every Territory and possession, and in 
twelve foreign countries. 


In clubs only 30 cents per pupil for the 
year ending in June. Rates and sample 
copies free to teachers upon application. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


5 South Wabash Ave. 460 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago New York 
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The World’s Shorthand 
Championship 


In the Annual Shorthand Speed Contest held by 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association on 
August 18, Mr. Charles Lee Swem, former sten- 
ographer to Woodrow Wilson, again won first place 
with an accuracy record of 99.233 percent perfect. 
Mr. Swem therefore retains the WORLD’S CHAM- 
PIONSHIP TROPHY which he won in 1923. 


Second place was won by Mr. Nathan Behrin, 
third place by Mr. Martin J. Dupraw, and fourth 
place by Mr. Solomon Powsner. Only these four 
contestants qualified on all three championship 
tests, at 200, 240, and 280 words a minute. 





Mr. Swem and Mr. Dupraw are writers of Gregg 
CHARLES L. SWEM — Shorthand. 


World’s Champion Shorthand Two Shorthand Champions 
ae Gregg Shorthand is the only system that has pro- 
duced two WORLD’S CHAMPIONS in the con- 
tests of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association since these contests 
began in 1909, the championship cup having been won by Albert Schneider 
in 1921, and by Mr. Swem in 1923 and 1924. Mr. Schneider, who studied 
Gregg Shorthand in the New York High School of Commerce, was recently 
appointed to the shorthand reporting staff of the United States Congress. 


Highest Educational Endorsement 


The success of writers of Gregg Shorthand in business offices, the court 
room, convention and legislative halls, in the United States Congress—in fact, 
wherever shorthand is used, has fully justified the adoption of Gregg Short- 
hand by the great majority of the public and private schools of the country. 


In teaching Gregg Shorthand to your students you are following the over- 
whelming judgment of the educational authorities of the country. 


In 92% of the 5,500 high schools in the United States where shorthand is 
taught, Gregg Shorthand has been adopted for exclusive use. In the thousands 


of private commercial schools “shorthand” and “Gregg” are almost synon- 
omous. 


In brief—Gregg is the standard shorthand of the American people. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
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WHAT SONOMA COUNTY IS DOING 


(Continued from page 569) 


chievement, and those who had accomplished 
ut little. 


Americanization 


Not only are the rural children looked after, 
ut also the adults, through an Americanization 
rogram that was begun in September, 1923. 
The cities of Petaluma and Santa Rosa were 
the only places in the county where classes 
1ave previously been held in Americanization. 
Six rural centers have been established, and 
plans are under way for starting seven other 
rural centers. These people have been reached 
by the Americanization worker getting in touch 
vith the leaders of the various nationalities, 
by addressing P. T. A’s, Farm Centers and 
ther organizations and enlisting their co-oper- 
ition, and by circulars and newspaper articles. 

Out of all this special help and attention to 
iral school has come many fine things. One 
of the high school principals reported he had 
rofile cards of several children who had not 
vet appeared at his school. Accordingly the 
ittendance officer hunted up these children 
ind they are now in school. 


Tests 


So many teachers have become interested in 
the use of Standard Tests that a university 
extension course is being planned. Several 
eachers have been using the Thorndike-McGill 
Reading Tests to help them in bringing their 
hildren up to standard. These pupils are also 
nterested in improving their reading and 
aising their scores. 

One of the most valuable by-products of Sat- 
irday conferences was a request from the 
teachers that they form committees to work on 
time allotments and standards of attainment 
for the rapid, normal, and slow groups. 

In all there is a growing sense of responsi- 
bility and professional interest that is very 
vholesome and encouraging. 


The offices of the Los Angeles County Board 
of Edueation and of Mark Keppel, County 
Superintendent of Schools, have been removed 
from the Hall of Records in Los Angeles to the 
‘horpe Building, 132 North Broadway, of that 
ity. These offices occupy the entire fourth and 
fifth floors of the building and are being rapidly 
put into shape, furnishing one of the best 
irranged and commodious executive offices of 
iny that we know. 




















requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and memory 
lags, fatigue is the result. School 
teachers, clergymen, architects, and 
all professions that demand brain 
work or concentration 
on difficult problems 
need HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 

It increases nerve force and 


muscular power, the inclina- 
tion for work returns. 

A teaspoonful three times a 
day in a glass of cold water. 

Refreshes and stimulates. 
Mental and physical weari- 
ness disappear. 

Non-alcoholic. Scientific- 
ally prepared. Constant in 
quality. 


All Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R.I. 


W-49 3-24 


Horsfords 


Acid Phosphate 


AMERICA’S 
MOST POPULAR 
SCHOOL PEN 


Esterbrook No. 556 
This pen is more widely 
used than any other in our 
schools, because of its 
fine point and easy, elas- 
tic action; also because it 
is made by America’s 
oldest and largest steel 
pen manufacturer. 

FREE 
“100 Famous Signatures” 
Send 15 cents for the 12 
most popular Esterbrook 
pens. With them we will 
mail you an attractive, in- 
teresting booklet, contain- 
ing the autographs of 100 
famous men and women. 


Address Dept. SE 
ESTERBROOK 

PEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: 


The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
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Read This Good News 


| THE FIRST AND SECOND SILENT 

| READERS are now ready. These books com- 

| plete the series of eight books for grades | 
| one to eight. The features which have made | 
| the previously published books so popular | 
| are immediately recognized in the two books 
| just published. The present distribution of 
| 1,250,000 Silent Readers should be greatly 
| increased by the First and Second Readers. | 
Mechanically, too, the books have a strong | 
, appeal. THE FIRST SILENT READER is | 


| printed in four, the second book in three | 
| colors. 
| 


| 
| 





THE SILENT READERS (Lewis and Rowland) will increase the reading ability of 


your pupils by teaching them to read more rapidly with better comprehension. Tests 
prove conclusively the value of this series. 


May we send you our new illustrated literature which describes THE SILENT READERS and 
THE INTERLEAVED MANUALS for teachers? 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Represented in California by W. Cairns Harper 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Philadelphia Dallas 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 


Listed for California Schools 


What is Americanism? 


Prepared and Compiled by G. M. WILSON, Ph. D. 
Professor of Education, Boston University 


A compilation of some of the noblest and most patriotic utterances of our national 
leaders, beginning with contemporary leaders such as Calvin Coolidge, Woodrow Wilson, 
Warren G. Harding, and going back to the time of Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams. 


In the ideals expressed by these leaders in their speeches and writings lies the 
answer to the title—What is Americanism? 


Brief accounts of the public services of these famous men and women are also 
included. Each section is followed by questions and problems for study. 


For Junior High Schools or High Schools 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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SALESMANSHIP IN THE GRADES 
(Continued from page 571) 
but describing the personality as we saw it. 
These were often very good and then we would 
try to guess who it was. 

During this time each one had a chance 
through assignments to make manifest in 
words and actions things he had learned. We 
had talks, debates, and dialogues by which 
poise and confidence were gained. In every 
subject in the class we strove for efficiency, 
improvement in quality of work, oral or writ- 
ten. The penmanship especially showed im- 
provement. We put ourselves and our person- 
ality in everything we did. In language class 
we learned of Ford, Wanamaker, Marshall 
Field, Burbank, Edison and others. We also 
had to study the types of buyers, the strong 
and weak points in their armour, and how to 
meet them. We had to learn to read character 
in faces. 

Value of time was still another assignment. 
Being two or three minutes tardy meant 30 or 
45 minutes in a class of fifteen, as fifteen per- 
sons were kept waiting. When this was real- 
ized, unnecessary whispering and commotion 
disappeared. It meant a leak. We discussed 
this in reference to employees in factories, etc. 
{t is as dishonest to steal time as money. Time 
is money to an employer. 

At last we were ready for practice in the 
real sale. The schoolroom became a lawyer’s 
or a doctor’s office or a groceryman’s quiet 
corner and each assumed the role of salesman 
and took his turn to marshal his facts and 
present his arguments and used all his powers 
of persuasion in an effort to sell. After each 
we discussed the strong and weak points. The 
good points came always first. The others of 
the class profited by the mistakes of each one 
preceding. 

Our first car was the teacher's revolving 
hair with another chair supporting the waste 
paper basket on its side as the engine and radi- 
itor of our makeshift car. Later an auto 
salesman brought a real car into the yard and 
we had a wonderful demonstration. 

The boys worked out little skits to give in 
class. For example, a business man decided to 
uy a Ford. All the salesmen of accessories in 
town found out about it and came trying to 
sell him goods which they tried to convince him 
were necessary for a Ford owner. In self-de- 
fense he decided to sell his Ford and buy a 
ar that didn’t need so many accessories. 

While enthusiasm was high we bought and 
sold books, groceries, clothing, real estate, and 


WARNING 
- 


NLESS your footprint looks like 

this--there’s danger ahead! This 
is the correct, natural shape of your 
foot---the shape it takes in Ground 
Gripper Shoes. Such feet know no 
pain. In comfortable Ground Gripper 
Shoes all aches and foot troubles dis- 
appear. Teachers who spend much of 
each day on their feet find that 
Ground Grippers relieve that burning 
pain and keep them comfortable all 
day. 


SHOE PRICES 
JUST REDUCED! 


A recent price cut on all models of Ground 
Grippers enables you to purchase these 
sensibly - shaped, foot-saving shoes at 
prices equal or lower than you pay for 
ordinary shoes that lack the Ground Grip- 
per corrective features. 


Call at the nearest Ground Gripper store 
for a free foot examination, or--order by 
mail. Just send outline of stockinged feet 
traced on paper, size number of best fit- 
ting shoes and full details of troubles ex- 
perienced with ordinary shoes. 


Ground Gripper 
Shoe Stores 


of California 
San Francisco—160 Powell St. 
Oakland—520 Sixteenth St. 
Stockton—21 Sutter St. 
Long Beach—407 Pine Ave. 
Los Angeles—On the Mezzanine of the 
Seventh and Hill Building; 
714 So. Hill St. 
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Daily Growing in Favor With All Truly Progressive Teachers 


The Music Students Piano Course 


As the standard textbook for training in 


MUSICIANSHIP AT THE PIANO 


Because it ts the— 


Most Elastic, Most Practical, Most Compact, Lowest in Price, Greatest in Educa- 
tional Value, Systematically Trains Ears, Fingers and Mind and Can be bought of any 
Dealer anywhere. A Five-Year Course; Four Quarters a Year with Nine lessons in 
each Quarter. A Logical Basis for the Granting of School Credit. 


A Five Year Course. (Grades I, II, III, IV and V.) 
Each Year consists of four Quarters or Books. 


Free Offer to Piano Teachers 
Authorized as a textbook by the Board of Education of the State of California 


Prices: Each Quarter or Book of .the Course, $1.00, net; each Manual, 25 cents, net. 
The Teachers’ Manuals explain every doubtful point and give additional exercises 
and lists of supplementary material. The latest feature is: 


MUSICAL THEORY FOR PIANO STUDENTS 


Book I (Years I and II) now ready. Price, 50 cents, net. 


OLIVER DITSON CO. CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 
178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10, Mass. : 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Order of your local dealer. 





BOOKS BY WESTERN AUTHORS 
The New Home and Say Series 


By JAMES F. CHAMBERLAIN 





How We Are Fed, Revised” - - - - $ .88 
How We Are Clothed, Revised - . - - . 88 
How We Are Sheltered, Revised - - . - - 88 
How We Travel, Revised - . “ - - - 88 


This popular series has been completely rewritten and brought down to date in content 
and method. Much new material has been added, a larger and more attractive type page 
provided, and new and attractive illustrations. These books are especially well adapted 
for use in third and fourth grades as reading books in geography. They offer a natural 
and interesting approach to an appreciation of national thrift and conservation. The 
question cee assists ee in a them splendid silent readers. 





Se Saree 


Two New Books for Elementary History 


By W. L. NIDA, San Diego Teachers’ College 


Following Columbus - - . . - . - $ .96 

Following the Frontier” - - - - - - - -96 
The author has included interesting descriptions of social and industrial life in colonial 
and pioneer times, and anecdotes and stories about the homes, manners and dress, modes 


of travel in those early days. The vocabulary is amply simple for fifth and sixth 
grade use. 


: H E M A C M I LLA N COM OM PA NY “‘san Francisco 
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puilt a bungalow. We assigned different tasks 
to each member in the class in finding cost of 
material, construction, etc. By this time I had 
to accede to the importuning of the girls who 
felt they were missing something good. We 
sed an English period for them. They helped 
is in furnishing the bungalow. They went on 
pricing expeditions to furniture stores and con- 
sulted catalogs. They brought samples for 
urtains, learning to judge values and worth 
of materials. One of the boys learned to make 
blue prints and made the blue print for our 
bungalow. Another boy whose brother was an 
architect furnished the different drawings. It 
seemed so very real to us that it furnished 
the thrills of actuality. 


An important assignment was the study of 
lerks and other salesmen. Every one in the 
class chose some store and went to really buy 
in article or to simply price it. While doing 
this he studied the clerk as to physical, mental, 
and moral personality. He questioned him 
about the article to see if he really knew his 
goods. He observed as to whether he “knocked 
his competitors” or not and if he was a man 
to inspire confidence. How did he meet his 
customer? What kind of English did he use? 
ete. The class became keenly observant. Every 
day they wanted to relate experiences. 

The boys and girls gained in information, 
observation and proficiency in the art of selling 
goods. The real training was the mental and 
moral development evident in the members and 
in the quality of school work. They learned 
to become respectful rather than abrupt, and 
walked well rather than slouched. Timid pupils 
were coached to walk and talk, and gained in 
self-confidence. Those who exaggerated learned 
to become more exact and accurate, the tardy 
became more prompt, the slow and dull gained 
more pep and alertness, and indifference gave 
place to enthusiasm. 

The self-reliance gained was astounding. One 
day I suggested taking a visiting day and won- 
dered if my class could take care of themselves. 
How happy they were to have the opportunity 
to show me they could. I chose a leader for 
each subject and let him plan and assign the 
lesson. The principal informed me that he 
watched with interest the results and on differ- 
ent pretexts visited the room. He had never 
seen a more orderly room. Every one tended 
to business and did his little part to make the 
day a success. How proud they were when I 
returned and they could convince me they had 
perfect control of themselves! How important 
it is to learn our relation to society and what 





Motion 
Picture 
Machines 


wR 

i 

* On Easy Terms 
POWERS 


Professional 
Projectors 
ad 
ZENITH 
Portable and 
Semi- 
Professional 
Projectors 


WRITE 
FOR OUR 
PROPOSITION 
TO 
SCHOOLS 


Submit your Projection Problems to us-- 
an Expert Staff of Projection Engineers 
with years of experience in equipping 
hundreds of Theatres, Schools and other 
institutions always at your service. 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 


146 Leavenworth St. San Francisco 





A Sign to Believe in 
Is Our 
“Old Faithful’? Trademark 


Since 1835 “Old Faithful’ itself 
has not been more faithful than we 
in the performance of our duties. 
We are an old company, but we are 
still the leaders. 


Insist on the best in school art 
products. We make them. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 






New York 
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The Story of Chocolate 


By 
BARBARA 
REID 
ROBSON 
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NCLE SAM is a lenient 
< guardian, indeed, when 
it comes to America’s 
“sweet tooth.” He 
doesn’t care how sweet it 
is. In fact, he encourages 
it. So much so that Gov- 
ernment statistics between the years 
1909 and 1921 show a decidedly 
healthy increase in the production 
and consumption of chocolate and 
cocoa products. The following figures 
taken hom a Census of Sienbanneiian 
report, 1921, Department of. Com- 
merce bulletin, tell the story: 

United States 1909 1921 
Number of establish- 
ments preparing co- 
coa and chocolate 


products 27 55 
Persons engaged in 
the industry 3,404 8,036 


Value of products 
Value added by manu- 
facture 


$22,390,222 $81,649,432 


6,867,162 32,515,053 

(Figures for 1921 do not include data for 
three establishments with products under 
$5,000 value). 

The high fuel value and healthful 
qualities as well as the palate appeal 
of chocolate are the factors influen- 
cing its increasedconsumption. Andas 
for digestibility, cocoa and chocolate 
require little, ifany, apology. No less 
an authority than J. W. Knapp Cin 
‘Cocoa and Chocolate,"’ 1920), says: 

‘Forster (a European investigator) 
shows that the nutrients in cocoa are 


* Note: This is the fourth of a series of monthly bulletins 
on the Story of Chocolate written from the teacher’s point 
of view. They are planned to give the teacher, for personal 
information and possible class work, the essential facts 
about one of the most interesting and important of foods— 
chocolate! Because of limited space, only part of each 
four-page bulletin is printed above. To be sure of having 
the series complete, we suggest that you fill in and mail the 
coupon at the right. 





[Continued ] 





easily assimilated. Forster found that 
the fatty and mineral constituents of 
cocoa are both completely digested, 
and the nitrogenous constituents are 
digested in the same proportion as in 
finest white bread and more complete- 
ly than in bread of average quality. 
One very striking fact was revealed 
by his researches, namely, that the 
consumption of cocoa increases the 
digestive power for other foods which 
are taken at the same time, and that 
this increase is particularly evident 
with milk. Dr. R. O. Newmann (an- 
other investigator) who fed himself 
with cocoa preparations for over 
twelve weeks, while not agrecing 
with this conclusion, states: “The 
consumption of cocoa from the point 
of view of health leaves nothing to be 
desired. The taking of large or small 
quantities of cocoa, either rich or 
poor in fat, with or without other 
food, gave rise to no digestive 
troubles during the 86 days which 
formed the duration of experiments.’ ” 

Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate is 
an ideal blend of cocoa, unsweetened 
chocolate and sugar. It contains a 
little less fat and a little more carbo- 
hydrate than cocoa. Hence its diges- 
tibility compares very favorably with 
that of cocoa. 


Mail this coupon for the complete series 
on the Story of Chocolate 


D. Ghirardelli Co., Domestic Science Dept., 
910 North Point St., San Francisco: 


Please put me on your mailing list for the com- 
plete series on the Story of Chocolate. Absolutely 
free, of course! 


Name a sialon ecolbeesaieahaindpindedsiee alice ts sis 
School sliding tes 
Gib sis 
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we owe it! We do not live for ourselves alone 
wut strive for honor through service. 


J. W. Fricke, President, C. F. Weber & Com- 
sany, San Francisco, is a most enthusiastic 
‘alifornian. He is always happiest when tel- 
ling of the glories of the Golden State. Dur- 
ing the last few weeks, he has entertained some 
fifteen parties of members of the National 
school Supply Association. Not content with 
that he recently sent a blanket invitation to the 
entire Association. This invitation is so refresh- 
ing that we quote it in full: 


“Chief Justice Taft says that San Francisco 
Knows How.’ Another notable once said that 
in the city by the Golden Gate, a real dinner 
might be secured ‘cooked in any language.’ My 
brothers of the Association are most cordially 
invited, individually or collectively, to make a 
pilgrimage to our City on its Seven Hills and 
test, With me, the truthfulness of what has been 
so well vouched for by Mr. Taft and other nota- 
bles without number. 


Of course you know that California is the land 
of big things, whether of trees or trout, of val- 
ley or mountain. From San Francisco as a 
center, the Yosemite Valley, the Big Trees, 
Kings River Canyon, Southern California, the 
Lake Tahoe and Mount Shasto Resorts, the Red- 
wood Tree Country, the Feather River Canyon, 
the Coast Resorts, are all yours for the coming. 
Just now you might need your overcoats, but 
umbrellas may safely be left at home. 


Come and let us show you how we live the 
life in this favored land of romance, of history, 
of business and of ‘hustle.’ The latch string is 
out, now and always.” 


Juvenile Delinquency is comprehensively re- 
ported by the former staff members of the 
California Bureau of Research, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. J. Harold Williams. They have 
completed a comprehensive report on the find- 
ings of the bureau for the eight years of its 
existence, including data on 1250 delinquent 
boys, representing consecutive entrants to 
Whittier State School during that period. The 
report also includes a study of 341 delinquent 
girls at the California School for Girls, and 
another study of 467 boys at the Preston School 
of Industry. Special emphasis is placed on the 
results of psychological tests and the social 
case investigations. Several hundred homes 
and neighborhoods were especially studied. The 
bureau, which has been engaged since 1915 in 
the study of juvenile delinquency, was suddenly 
discontinued on June 30, 1923, in consequence 
of the “efficiency and economy” program of 
Governor Richardson. Its publications, includ- 
ing the Journal of Delinquency, were discon- 
tinued with the organization. The bureau was 
a department of Whittier State School, and 
maintained branch laboratories in other insti- 
tutions. 


Physical Training versus Military Training is 
a noteworthy article by Dr. C. Ward Crampton, 
National Chairman of the P. T. A. Physical Edu- 
cation Committee. Copies are available for 
general circulation. 


1. Replace- 
able eraser. 
2Strong 
detachable 
clip. 

3. Balanced 
center turn. 
.Jam-piovi 
voint. 

5. Flexible, 
non-metal 
pencil. 

6. Colored 
leads. 


60c 


plain 


$1.00 


with gold 
bands 





Sie 


Order yours today 


Ask your dealer or send 
money to us, specifying color 
of pencil, color of lead, and 
size of lead (thin or check- 
ing) desired. 


Listo Pencil Corporation 
Alameda, California 
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Z| To Give You Better Service 


APRANG PRODUCT 


N order to give you better service the new management of The Prang 
I Company has just arranged with the California School Book De- 
pository to carry a complete stock of Prang Products in San Fran- 
cisco. You can now order your Prang Drawing, Art and Handwork 
supplies when you place your regular order for your school books. This 
will save you time as well as transportation charges. This is in line with 
the policy of the new management of The Prang Company which is 


“Prang Quality” backed by “Prompt Service” 


Give us a chance to fill your orders from San Francisco. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


In care of THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
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Stanley Bailey Plane No. 54, accepted 
by School Authorities as the standard of 


Manual Training Work 
STANLEY 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.,USA. 


THE STANLEY WORKS — THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 
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PRINTING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 573) 


ends. In one or another of its forms, it 
easily fits itself for use by pupils of any 
grade or maturity and attainment from 
early adolescence through the secondary 
period. It has both personal and_ social 
values; both disciplinary and practical; both 
the utilitarian and the fine arts reference. 
School printing is destined to occupy a lar- 
ger place in education than yet appears.” 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 456 T. 

U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska, uses in one 
of its booklets the picture of an umbrella to 
illustrate the protection afforded by member- 
ship in this great teachers’ organization. Un- 
der the “T. C. U. Umbrella” is more than a 
figure of speech, as so many of our teacher 
friends have realized, to their great relief in 
times of distress. It means literally an income 
when the regular income is interrupted or dis- 
continued on account of sickness, accident or 
quarantine. Any teacher not familiar with the 
plan of the T. C. U. should send for full infor- 
mation to the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
156 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln Nebraska. It 
will be sent wholly without obligation. 


The San Francisco Public Schools have issued 
an up-to-date 120-page bulletin outlining a 
kindergarten-primary curriculum. 


It is pretty generally agreed that there are 
too many separate subjects in the elementary 
school course of study. The attempt has been 
made in this Course to bring greater unity into 
the whole program for the education of the 
child in these grades. Lines of demarcation 
between subjects do not exist in living and 
should have less existence in learning. It is 
believed that the printing of the whole Course 
of Study in one unit and organized in such a 
way as to show the relationship existing among 
the several activities and subjects will con- 
tribute not a little to the effectiveness of the 
work in the Kindergarten, First, Second and 
Third grades. 

Teachers have asked for a more definite and 
detailed organization of the objectives to be 
achieved and of ways and means for the at- 
tainment of these objectives. This Course at- 
tempts to provide such an organization of objec- 
tives and ways and means for selection and ad- 
aptation and use by teachers. It is hoped that 
the Course will be helpful to teachers in pro- 
viding a background of rich experiences for 
the children. 


DANGEROUS LITTLE CUTS 


Germs may get in. 
Use antiseptic, gentle 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y,, Wichita, Kans. 
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Our partial payment plan paves the 
way for accumulating a competence. 
Purchases and payments can be made 
by mail. No need to call in person. 





Spencerian 


TZ 


School Pens 


THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spen- 
cerian Steel Pens are best 
every time. They outwear any 
two ordinary pens. For over 
half a century Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the stand- 
ard among the better schools. 


Twelve school pens—three of 
each number for a dime. 


wa 8 Please mention this publica- 
? tion. 


















SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 

349 Broadway, New York 
No. 1—College, fine point ; double elastic. 
No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 


No. 5—School, fine point ; semi-elastic. 
No. 4/—I ntermediate, medium point ; stiff action. 
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PLAYS FOR YOUR PUPIL 
LITTLE ROBIN STAY BEHIND By Katharine Lee Bates 


And Other Plays in Verse for Children $1.75 
A charming Christmas play for small fctke-- and ¢ one for each month 1 in the new v year. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 






















600 Lexington Avenue 





New York, N. Y. 





The Length of Life of a Text Book | 
Depends Upon Whether or 
Not It Is Protected by a 


Holden Book Cover 


(Samples Free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
MILES C. HOLDEN, President a Mass. 


Songs That Will 


Live Forever 


The choice melodies of many gener- 
ations of music lovers are here. The 

* — songs that will never die. 
The melodies that you 
\ will like best and your 
LANs eS pupils will love to sing. 


101 Best Songs 


has words and music for every occasion. Melodies of 
the heart, of patriotism, love of country. Operatic 
selections, old folk songs, marches and children’s songs. 


Never before was a book so painstakingly com- 
ree piled to sell for so low a price. It has just the songs 


you want—for only 7c a copy. Over 6,000,000 












The Book of Heart 
Interest Melodies 
(94) 


a 8 - sold—that’s the best proof of merit. 

cuery veacner c each in ots, f.o.b. icago. . lozen 

who writes PRICES: aeet Cae ta rs oath aoe 
THE CABLE CoO., ‘ 1210 CABLE BLDG., CHICAGO 
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OPPORTUNITY CLASSES 


(Continued from page 574) 
Materials Used 


The materials used in these classes are in 
large measure the projects which have been 
developed by Dr. A. H. Sutherland and his 
staff for the Adjustment rooms in the Los An- 
veles City Schools. (‘) We are developing new 
material adapted to our course of study and 
based upon the Los Angeles technique and 
method. It is only through the generosity of 
the Los Angeles City School Department, and 
through kindliest and self-sacrificing courtesy 
and the valued suggestions of Dr. A. H. Suther- 
land that we have been able to innovate this 
meritorious plan. 

The chief function of these Opportunity 
classes is to improve the “mental mechanisms” 
of the pupil. The powers or abilities developed 
through the activity of the pupil as he masters 
the minimal essentials of the “gaps” he is 
bridging enable him to carry the work of an 
advanced class to which he is promoted with 
the chances for success very greatly in his 
favor. 

These classes are not serving as_ special 
classes for gifted children. They are function- 
ing to give average and gifted children an 
opportunity to develop their abilities and pow- 
ers up to such a level as will enable them to be 
placed in a school environment where they will 
receive their fullest and best rounded develop- 
ment. 


Footnote: (') a. See, Sutherland, “Correcting 
School Disabilities in Reading.” ‘Elem. Sch. Jr.., 
Sept. 1922, p. 37." b. See, “Intelligence Tests and 
School Reorganizations.” Published by World 
Book Company, 1922. 


The demand for elementary school teachers, 
exclusive of the rural schools, exceeds the sup- 
ply in Alabama, California, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Montana, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Rhode Island, West Virginia 
Wyoming. 

The supply of elementary school teachers, ex- 
clusive of the rural schools, exceeds the de- 
mand in Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon, Penn- 
ylvania, South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, Wis- 
consin, 

In general, the southern and western states 
have a shortage of elementary teachers for 
town, village and city systems; the eastern 
states are probably equally divided, although 
Massachusetts and New York indicate a short- 
age. Central and northwest states have a de- 
cided over-supply. 

States with an over-supply should look for- 
ward to raising the qualifications of elementary 
school teachers. Normal school and teacher 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 


Smith Booth Usher Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


RAPID 

ROLLER NUT ‘fétive VISES 
are giving satisfaction in school shops 
every where. 
Simple, strong 
and refined in 
construction. 

ABERNATHY 
Vise & Tool Co, 
2842 West 26th 

Chicago, Ill. 












Send us your list of 
requirements — We 
will be pleased to 
send you quotations. 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 
Acids 
—Reagents 


Laboratory Glassware 
Microscopes 
Stands and Accessories 


JUSTINIAN CAIRE COMPANY 


573 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 


college graduates should be encouraged to seek 


experience in rural schools. There are many 
well paid rural school positions. If more normal 
school graduates could be encouraged to teach 
in rural schools, salaries would probably be- 
come more attractive. 

A system of teacher distribution between the 
various states might be advantageous. This 
is indicated by the number of state superin- 
tendents who asked for names of prospective 
teachers. Some states do not have a shortage 
of teachers but at the same time do not have 
enough with normal or teacher college training. 
—From a survey made by John R. McCrory, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 
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A New TIMBIE Book “Indust-ial Electricity” 
By WILLIAM H. TIMBIE 
The sound practical facts given in “Indust-ial Electricity” are presented in Timbie’s own 


inimitable style. 
the famous “Elements” by the same author. 


Its appeal to students, teache.’s, apprentices, and others, will place it beside 


It is new—present-day information is given covering such essential topics as Power and 
Power Transmission; Distributing Systems; Electrical Properties of Wire; Method of Measur- 


ing Resistance; Magnetic Circuit, etc. 


713 pages. 
Copies gladly sent for Free Examination. 


5% by 8. 469 figures. Cloth, $3.50 postpaid. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


INDIVIDUALITY IN HANDWRITING 


within ethical bounds embracing LEGIBILITY, 


RAPIDITY, EASE and ENDURANCE, is 


developed by teachers and pupils who learn PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP. 
THE PALMER METHOD FREE SERVICE is maintained for all schools in which the 


Palmer Method Textbooks are used. 


If you do not understand the PALMER METHOD PLAN thru which good penmanship 
thruout a school system may soon be an assured fact, please let us tell you all about it. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
OF MEXICO 


(Continued from page 575) 


isfy the needs of the community; for example, 
in the rural districts agriculture and farming 
is emphasized in the curriculum. 


There are also schools for manual training. 
The idea is to turn out a better and more in- 
telligent working class. So that in the future 
everyone shall be a skilled artisan. Where 
the institution is large enough and the appa- 
ratus permits it, the students themselves sup- 
ply the needs of the community. For example, 
there will be a millinery shop connected with 
the school in which all the hats sold are made 
by the students. Some of the best bakery and 
confectionery shops are now run under this 
same method. After paying the expenses, the 
profits are divided amongst the students and 
this is particularly true in the orphanages, 
which in some cases are self-supporting. Learn- 
ing there, is not theoretical but obtained in 
the school of experience. 5 


(b) The next division of this plan of educa- 
tion is the libraries. For Mexico feels that in 
many cases a few good volumes is all the train- 
ing necessary. Of these libraries there are 
three types (1) The National library, which 
has over 500,000 volumes and the smaller state 
libraries. (2) The city libraries with their 
branches and (3) ‘‘Las bibliotecas ambulantes” 
which is a very novel and interesting type. 


2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chieago, IL 
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Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 





This consists of about 50 to 1000 volumes con- 
taining a few of the old Spanish writers like 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderon and others. 
Shakespeare, Dante, Hugo and the modern 
authors Tagore, Roland, Galdos, Ibsen and 
Goethe are also included. There are also refer- 
ences on agriculture, Home Economics, Hy- 
giene, etc., written not in technical terms but 
in language that every one can understand. 

(c) The next division embodies the fine 
arts. There being a great movement on foot 
to recognize genius and talent in the arts. 
These gifted people are given the opportunity 
to develop their talent. 

By way of conclusion I may say that the 
whole constitution of Mexico has been revised 
in order to fit the educational needs. More 
money has been granted toward the mainte- 
nance of schools; school laws have been passed 
making education compulsory up to the age 
of sixteen. And education has become National, 
that is, controlled by the Federal government 
rather than by the state in order to make it 
more universal and competent. And, too, I may 
add a word of praise to the great number of 
honorary teachers who without financial recom- 
pense are devoting their time to the teaching 
of illiterate adults. These honorary teachers 
pledge themselves to teach five or more per- 
sons to read and write who in turn promise to 
do likewise. Thus learning and light are being 
disseminated in a country where fifteen years 
ago only 10 per cent of the nation could read 
and write. 
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DRAMATICS AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


(Continued from page 575) 


Wed.—Dramatic Expression—Memorized Emo- 
tional Sentences and Short Extracts 
from Speeches, Oral Expression har- 
monizing with physical activity, 
Humor, Pathos and Character Studies. 

Thur.—Reading of One Act Plays—Original 
Essays on Playwright’s Life, Works 
and Purpose, Introductory Study of 
Drama Structure. 

Fri—Obligatory Discussions—Prepared Two 
Minute Speeches. 


2nd Semester, 2nd Year 


Mon.—Original Pantomimes, Supervised and 
Directed by the Students. Stage and 
Platform Technique. 

Tues.—Study and Practice of Parliamentary 
Law; Impromptu and Prepared 
Speeches, Study of Delivery and Ar- 
rangement, Analysis of Voice, Man- 
ner and Personality, Sincerity and 
Persuasiveness. 

Wed.—Advanced Dramatic Expression—Mem- 
orized scenes from Plays, Readings 
and Monologues, Interpretative char- 
acterizations. 

Thur.—Continuation of the Reading of One 
Act Plays, specially chosen to illus- 
trate different phases of drama struc- 
ture; Research and Original Essays. 

Fri—Prepared Debates—Class Governed by 
Parliamentary Law. 


The junior has now become a senior. Dur- 
ing the past year, through his studies in the 
various phases of Dramatics and Public Speak- 
ing, he has lost his nervous embarrassment, 
has added to his vocabulary and his ability to 
express himself, has acquired a clearer, keener 
insight; his powers of deduction have been 
strengthened, and his conclusions now demand 
a hearing of both sides of a question; the 
reading and study of the modern play, and the 
analysis of motive as a spur to human action, 
the battle of wills, and the overcoming of 
obstacles and the value of the Drama from an 
ethical viewpoint has awakened a desire to 
know more of other peoples, their laws, cus- 
toms, aspirations and ideals, all of which is 
made obtainable in the Modern Play. 

The problem in the 2nd year’s course for 
the teacher is not only advanced instruction 
in Dramatics and Public Speaking but what 
shall be included that shall meet thé growing 
demands of the adolescent, and give him not 





*yBQ@DKHOUSE 


A compilation of the 
world’s best, graded, 
constructive, literature 
for small children, edit- 
ed by Olive Beaupré 
Miller. 

Write for free colored 
booklet. 


NEVILLE Book CoMPANY 
525 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 
WANTED—Teachers and Mothers 
to represent us. 





Learn to Speak 
Spanish 
French 
German 
Italian 


In your own home with the aid of Contina 


System on your Victrola. Write for 
descriptive literature. 


%) RICHARDSONS: 
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Leading toa B.S. 
at McGill University 


In the class rooms and laboratories of Mc- 
Gill University at Montreal, Quebec, Day- 
light Projection with the Spencer Delinea- 
scope and Trans-Lux Daylight Screen is par- 
alleling the text book with illustrated demon- 
strations and lectures. 

Professors in the Dominion are matching ex- 
periences with their contemporaries in the 
States by finding Daylight Projection of lan- 


_ tern slides a material aid in quickening in- 


terest and mental processes. 
Write for the story of Daylight Projection 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street 
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THE motion picture will not supplant 
the textbook but it is being used more and 
more each day to supplement the textbook. 






















THE many exclusive features on an 
Acme Motion Picture Projector, Model 
S. V. E., make it most desirable for school 
work. 


AN instantaneous change from projector 
to stereopticon, or vice-versa, makes pos- 
sible the alternate use of slides and films 
in a single machine to give a complete 
program without interruption. 


AUTOMATIC gold glass shutter makes 
it possible to show a still picture from a 
film at any time. Absolutely safe because 
it reflects 94 per cent of the heat. Tested 
and approved by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratory. 


INSTANTANEOUS frame and focus with 
film running. No change in film loop when 
focusing. All operating buttons, switches 
and connections plainly marked. Simple 
and easy to operate. 





CENTER opening film magazine with 
safety rollers. All film except short loop 
passing through the mechanism is con- 
ACME S. V. E. TYPE “F.” tined within these magazines, thus provid- 


; E ing the last refinement in safe operation. 
Motion Picture Projector for Schools , 


Distributed by Western Theatre Supply Company, Inc. 


121 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Literature and Particulars Regarding Terms Furnished Upon Request 


known quantity. Their reputation for 
silent, unobtrusive service is nation- 
wide. And . . . to make assurance 
doubly sure ... their excellence is guaranteed. 


Immediate Delivery Fifteen Models 


51 branch offices and distribut- Catalogue A-155, sent on request, 
ing organizations throughout the icturesand describes fifteen models 
country have stocks on hand now or classroom and auditorium, thus 
in anticipation ofyouremer- insuring the right desk for every 
gency requirements. school need. 





American Geating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Reno C.F.WEBER & Co., Distributors Phoenix 


Nevada 601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco Arizona 
222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
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only advanced knowledge in the doings and 
happenings of others, but help in self analysis 
ind control. 


1st Semester, 2nd Year 


Mon.—Study of the One Act Play—Original 
Dramatization of Short Stories—Ap- 
plying Knowledge of Drama _ Struc- 
ture. 

lues.—Rehearsals of Plays intended for Public 
Performance Applying Knowledge of 
Dramatic Expression, Characteriza- 
tions, Pantomime, Stage Technique. 

Wed.—Parliamentary Law Procedure—Pre- 
pared Debates upon vital questions of 
contemporaneous interest, Social and 
Political. 

Thur.—History of the Drama—From the Greek 
Unities to Ibsen’s Basis for Eternity 
—Contemporaneous Playwrights. 

Fri—General Review of week’s work. Criti- 
cism of Plays attended or Speeches 
heard— Open Forum— Impromptu 
Speaking. 


2nd Semester, 2nd Year 


\Mon.—Psychology of the Emotions and meth- 
ods of Oral and Pantomime Expres- 
sion. 

rues.—Study of Elizabethian Dramatics, Ad- 
vent of Victor Hugo and the Romantic 
Drama—The Thesis Play in France. 
The Realistic Play. Ibsen and Bjorn- 
son and their influence upon the con- 
tinental playwrights. 

Wed.—Special Topics—Prepared Speeches 
for various occasions. 

Thur.—Study of Argumentation—Preparation 
for Public Debates. 

Fri—Humorous Stories—Congeniality and 
Personality. 


An Important Rural Problem.—No careful 
tudy for the country at large has yet been 
ade of the best, cheapest, and safest methods 
transporting children to and from _ school. 
is almost impossible to carry out such a 
tudy at present because records have not been 
ept, nor costs computed, nor methods care- 
illy compared, even though pupil transporta- 
on has been going on for the past 50 years, 
d 41 States spent over twenty-two millions of 
lars for that purpose in 1922. 
Rural school superintendents, county boards 
education, district trustees, and rural teach- 
rs are urged to make a special effort in the 
‘hool year 1924-25 to keep complete records 
n pupil transportation. The amount of money 
vested in new trucks cannot be charged to 
ansportation costs, but is properly a part of 
the plant outlay. The depreciation in value of 
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A Mark of Quality 


The trade mark above on tubes, jars and gal- 
lon containers is your assurance of securing the 
highest grade adhesive obtainable. “Sticks 
Like a Brother,” is a familiar phrase in more 
than 2100 schools where Gluey Paste is used 
exclusively. Gluey Paste has won favor on 
merit alone and we pledge to Keep up its fine 
quality always. 


GLUEY PASTE 


—never needs water, sticks quick, holds fast 
and is pure, white and creamy. Gluey Paste 
spreads smoothly, is sweetly scented and re- 
mains uniform to the last drop. From the stand- 
point of quality, economy and _ price—Gluey 
Paste is: your logical choice. Ask for a quota- 
tion on your requirements, 


The Commercial Paste Co. 


Makers of the most complete line of adhesives 
Dept. 14 Columbus, Ohio 





c&. F. WEBER & COMPANY 7 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Distributors for California, Nevada and Arizona 
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U CAUFORNIA SCHOOL “ARTS «»¢ CRAFTS 


Incorporated. State-Accredited. 


QUESTION WITH ANSWER 

Question—Why study the Arts and Crafts? 

Answer—lIt will prepare for pleasurable and profitable employment in the 
Art Industries or for teaching the Arts and Crafts or for profes- 
sional work in the Fine Arts. 

Question—Why study at the California School of Arts and Crafts? 

Answer—With a faculty of 24 specialists and some 40 courses in the Arts and 
Crafts, you can prepare for life work in any of these art professions. 
You may also secure the Bachelor’s Degree. 

Question—What training do you give to prepare for teaching the Arts and 
Crafts? 

Answer—tThe courses given in the School of Education in Arts and Crafts 
prepare students for positions as supervisors and teachers of art 
and craft work in the elementary, high and normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges. The work leads to the Bachelor’s Degree. Our 
graduates fill positions in the schools all the way from Honolulu 
to New York City. 

FALL TERM NOW OPEN 


Write for Application Blank and 52-page Illustrated Catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
CALIFORNIA 

























2119 Allston Way, Berkeley 5212 Broadway - Oakland 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
999 CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Fall Term Opens August Eighteenth 
Professional and Teachers’ Courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. Students may enroll at 
any time. Affiliated College of the University of California. Illustrated catalogue mailed 
on application. LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director. 











RIVERDALE SEMINARY 
Boarding and Country 
Day School 
Riverdale - on - Hudson 
New York 
Riverdale Seminary: A boarding and 
country day school for girls 5 to 16 years 
of age, is located in the best residential 











~ OPTOMETRY 


Is based largely on Physics, Physiology, 

Psychology and Mathematics. You will 

confer a favor on your art pupils by di- 
recting their attention to Optometry. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 
1101 Wright & Callender Bldzg., Los Angeles 


part of Riverdale-on-Hudson, in the open 








country but accessible to 
tages of New York City. Kindergarten 
through college preparatory, Music, 
French and Dancing. Special attention is 
given to home life and the personal de- 
velopment of each girl. 

Address Principal 


Riverdale Seminary. 


work out. 


the advan- 


the vehicles is a part of the transportation cost 
for that year. Interest on the money invested 
in vehicles, drivers’ salaries, oil, gasoline, re- 
pairs and general upkeep are all items that 
should be used in figuring what it costs to take 
the children to and from school. 





In the final working out of the figures some 
unit which includes the three items—number 
of pupils, time, and distance—should be used. 
Records should be kept of the various regula- 
tions covering the transportation and how they 


If the school people of the United 
States will give close attention to their trans- 
portation problems for a year or two they can 
get the data from which successful practice 
may be determined. 
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FIRST JUVENILE HOME 


(Continued from page 576) 


ictivity in sewing, mending, cooking, washing, 
ironing, care of the modern kitchen, laundry, 
pantry, etc. Much of the work of the Home is 
thus done by the pupils, which gives them a 
practical training for various useful occupa- 
tions they may follow in later life. 


The honor system prevails and discipline is 
a minor matter. The pupils earn what they 
get by clean speech, good conduct, co-opera- 
tion, and an optimistic outlook on life. A Boy 
Scout Troop in the school arouses a fine spirit 
of emulation as well as co-operation. A Scout 
cabin is being built by the troop; the week-end 
hikes are privileges earned by good conduct. 
The Kiwanis Club sponsors the troop and fur- 
nishes suits and other equipment when a boy 
is unable to meet the necessary expense. 


At the end of four to eight months spent in 
the school, the pupil may be paroled for two 
years. During this time he reports regularly to 
the Probation Officer, who keeps in personal 
touch with the boy and his parents. Only two 
in twenty-three, who have been paroled in 
eighteen months have proved unworthy of the 
training. One of these, after serving his second 
term, made a success and is now a member of 
Uncle Sam’s Navy. 

It is estimated that about 2 per cent of the 
cases which come under the supervision of the 
County Probation Officer are _ institutional 
cases. The other 98 per cent are boys and 
girls who are not criminals but who, if wisely 
directed, make splendid citizens. It is this 98 
per cent that Orange County is training to be- 
come worthy members of society. Through 
earnest work, sympathetic direction, and en- 
lightened public support, we believe that every 
one of these boys and girls will continue in the 
path to which they have been directed in the 
Orange County Juvenile Home. 


Smith Booth Usher Co. of San Francisco and 
los Angeles announce they are now exclusive 
listributors of Lincoln Electric Motors for all 
f California. Lincoln Motors are built in 
Standard Squirrel Cage, Vertical and Slip Ring 
ypes, ranging from one-half to 500 H. P., from 
10 to 2300 volts, and for all currents. Some 
ioteworthy features are: Steel angle frame, arc 
welded; drop forged feet, arc welded; largest 
shaft of any motor; rotor rods and rings, are 
welded; steel blowers, arc welded to motor; 
wrought steel bearings, babbit-lined; two-piece 
erooved oil rings, large air passage account of 
steel frame, stator and rotor lamination, hot 
riveted. 


Playground Equipment 


Built by 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND 
DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
Climbing Poles, Flying Rings, 
Giant Strides, Horizontal Bars, 
Ladders --- Flexible, Horizontal, 
Teeter; Merry-Go-Round, See- 
Saws, Slides, Swings, Trapeze. 


No Round Shoulders if You Buy This One 


The American Steel Horizontal Lad- 
der is one of the best devices we offer. 
Exercise on it will eliminate any possible 
tendency toward round shoulders, and at 
the same time offers a form of play that 
is very popular with the children. 


B-17 

We call your attention to the fact that 
there are no protruding bolts or fittings 
to catch and tear clothing, as the ends are 
made flush with the ladder rails by our 
own special process of fitting. Observe 
also the vertical end ladders—easy to 
reach the horizontal ladder. 

This outfit is made of tubular steel, 
hot galvanized, stands 7% feet above 
ground and is 16 feet long, making 
plenty of room for two or three children. 
This is a new device, but its instant 
success confirms our belief that it is one 
of the most popular and useful ones ever 
built, 

Awarded Gold Medal Panama- 
California Exposition 


REPRESENTED BY 
THOS. H. FALLON 


112 Market St., San Francisco 
COLIN KIRK 
33 Ogden Street, Denver, Colo. 
CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 
Caldwell, Idaho 
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Si yd While Teaching 


anc moreefficient through 

in your particular 
cuniect cheater it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like ‘Genetic 
Psychology,” ‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
«Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” *‘Methods of Teaching in Elementar. ary 
Schools,” “The Junior High School Movement, 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


97 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 











There Must Be 
G-R-0-W-T-7 


One of the surest evidences of life 
and vigor is Growth. 


Sometimes it is physical. Again it 
may be mental or spiritual. 


With the Bank of Italy, growth is 


shown by the fact that during the 


last 20 years the institution has 
multiplied its resources more than 
1000 times. 


Resources over 326 
million dollars 


Bank of Italy 


Women’s Banking Department 
Market, Powell and Eddy 








Mild Looting 


(Continued from page 577) 


ed for sale to students, and mimeograph parts of 
these books for free distribution, they will see 
that the policy of the publishers in refusing to 
grant permission to mimeograph extracts, is en- 
tirely just. Mimeographing this material is un- 
fair to the authors, who are entitled to their 
full royalties, as well as the publishers, whose 
investment of the large sum of money neces- 
Sary to issue a book is entitled to protection. 
Very truly yours, 
MARION HUMBLE. 
Executive Secretary The National Association 
of Book Publishers. 


Sav you saw it in the 


THE SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 


NEWS 


Get Your Name 
- on the Big 


T. C. U. Payroll 


Before It Is Too Late 


Have an Income That STARTS 
When Disability BEGINS 


Thousands of teachers, all over America, a! 
ready have enrolled and are assured of an 
income in time of Sickness, Accident or Quar 
antine. 

It makes for a sense of security and freedom 
from worry that can be realized in no other 
way. And the cost is so trifling that it is never 
missed. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


Pay $50 a Month when you are totally dis- 
abled by accident or confining sickness. 


Pay $11.67 a Week when you are quarantine‘ 
and your salary has stopped. 


Pay $25 a Month for illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps you from 
your work. 


Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits fo: 
two months when you are confined to an estab 
lished hospital. 


Pay $50 a Month when you are totally dis 
abled by injuries received in an automobil 
accident, and $1000 for accidental death in an 
automobile disaster. 


Pay indemnities of from $333 to $1000 fc: 
major accidents, or for accidental loss of lif 
These indemnities are increased 10 per cent 
for each consecutive annual renewal of th: 
policy for not to exceed five years 


Pay double these benefits for travel accidents 
sustained in railroad, street car or steamboat 
wreck. 


Pay Operation benefits in addition to othe: 
benefits after your policy has been maintained 
in force for one year, 


Just fill out and mail the coupon or send « 
post card. We will then mail you full parti 
ulars of how we protect teachers. Please do it 
TO-DAY. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


| 

FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Building, | 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
[I am interested in knowing about you 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whol: 
story and booklet of testimonials. t 


Name.... E | 


PAGS OGG Sia cicniidiinc Bai ia Ri ee ae ! 


[This coupon places the sender under no obligation} 


SS | | mee | 
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sigma Xi, a society for the promotion of re- 

irch, is supporting a fellowship in co-opera- 
yn with the National Research Council. Chap- 
rs are functioning in forty-two leading 
niversities and research institutions in this 
country and Canada. The total membership of 
Sigma Xi is approximately 18,000 and includes 
the leading workers in all fields of scientific 
endeavor. The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science gives one evening of 
ts annual convention week exclusively to 
Sigma Xi. 


The Save the Redwoods League has announced 
two important events of interest to every 
reacher and nature lover in California. 

The first is the dedication of the Franklin K. 
lane Memorial Redwood Grove, a beautiful 200- 
icre tract of giant trees on the Redwood High- 
vay. at Kettintelbe (Phillipsville), 65 miles 
south of Eureka, which took place August 24. 

The second is the saving of another tract on 
the Redwood Highway 10 miles south of Cres- 
ent City, preserved through the generosity of 
Mr. George Frederick Schwarz of New York, 
together with funds supplied by the League 
from dues and contribufions of members. It 
has 157 acres, and over twelve million feet of 
Redwood. It is a magnificent grove. 

The objects of this important League are: 

1. To rescue from destruction, for the enjoy- 
ment of this generation and those to come, 
representative areas of our primeval forests. 

To establish through Federal aid a National 
Redwood Park, and through State aid a State 
Redwood Park. 3. To purchase Redwood 
croves by private subscription, and to establish 
memorial groves for individuals and organiza- 
tions. 4. To obtain the protection of timber 
Jong State highways in California, and, when 
feasible, to secure State and County bond 
ssues for Redwood protection. 5. To support 
reforestation and conservation of our forest 
reas. 


Objective Measurements in Moral and Re- 
ligious Education was the theme of a remark- 
ble address by Dr. Whittier L. Hanson at the 
ecent 50th anniversary of the founding of 
toston University. This address has attracted 
so much attention that it has been published in 

Boston University Bulletin, Volume 13, No. 
A copy will be sent gratis to any teacher 
vho makes request to the School of Religious 

‘ducation and Social Service of Boston Uni- 
ersity, Temple and Derne Streets, Boston, 
fassachusetts. 


The First Board of Health, avers Dr. Matthias 
‘icoll, State Commissioner of Health, New York, 
is established by the Venetian Republic in 
18. Because of the great epidemic of plague 
hich then overwhelmed Europe,. Venice ap- 
sinted three guardians of public health, who 
nacted rules and regulations for the exclusion 
infected ships, and instituted later the pro- 
dure of quarantine for infected persons. 
reat epidemics and epoch-making discoveries 
the field of preventive medicine have always 
en the stimulus to greater public health 
tivity. 


s 








Mail 
YOUR DEPOSITS 


—Establish a permanent 
account with this bank. 


? 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


[Established in 1867 as The Oakland Bank of Savings] 
12 & Broadway Oakland, California 
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The Superintendent of the San Francisco City 
Schools, Mr. J. M. Gwinn, is organizing an Ad- 
visory Committee. Its purpose is (1) To advise 
with the Superintendent on school matters. (2) 
To develop. professional responsibility. Any 
teacher or administrative officer employed in 
the San Francisco School Department shall be 
eligible for election to this committee. All sec- 
tions and classes of the school system are rep- 
resented. Meetings of the Committee will be 
held at the call of the Superintendent. 


The California Polytechnic School at San Luis 
Obispo now has as its president, Dr, Benjamin R. 
Crandall, formerly Supervisor of Agriculture at 
the University of California. Dr. Crandall suc- 
ceeds Mr. Nicholas Ricciardi who has become 
State Commissioner of Vocational Education. 
The Polytechnic school is devoted to vocation- 
al training and is under the State Department 
of Education. Agriculture and Homemaking 
are stressed. In 1923 the Special Legislative 
Commission on Agricultural Education, in which 
the State Agriculture College was ably repre- 
sented, rendered the following conclusion: “The 
need for farm schools is limited. It is the opin- 
ion of the Commission that this need in Cali- 
fornia would be fully met at the present time 
by the careful, efficient, and attractive develop- 
ment of the California Polytechnic School at 
San Luis Obispo, to which might be transferred 
all the non-degree work now given at Davis 
except the short courses for persons beyond 
high school age.” 
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Child Labor in North Dakota is the title of a 
recent bulletin from the United States Children’s 
Bureau. It reports a thorough study of the work 
of rural children which should be of interest to 
California school people who have to do with 
country schools. In North Dakota the actual 
amount of school time lost by the children for 
farm or home work was larger than for any 
other cause. Nearly 50 per cent of the children 
under 14 years of age had stayed out of school 
for farm or home work, contrary to the State 
Child Labor Law. There are many interesting 
points of similarity and of contrast between 
Dakota and California conditions. 


Analysis of the Plasterer’s Trade, is a remark- 
able piece of job analysis by Melvin S. Lewis. 
It is No. 3 of the University of California Di- 
vision of Vocational Education, Trade and In- 
dustrial Series. 

Professor Lee, Director of the Division, states 
that Mr. Lewis in this study, has set a standard 
of trade analysis which future students in the 
field will find it difficult to surpass. The study 
will be of particular value to those responsible 
for outlining and teaching courses for workers 
on a short unit basis. 


Manual in Health Supervision and Instruction 
for the Elementary Schools of the State of Cali- 
fornia is the title of an official bulletin of the 
State Department of Education, recently issued. 
Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, State Supervisor of Physi- 
cal Education, is the author. The pamphlet of 
37 pages includes procedures in health super- 
vision, methods of training in health habits, 
methods of giving information concerning the 
body and its care, co-operation of home, school 
and community in maintaining the child in good 
health. Three appendices cover references, 
equipment and supplies and form letters. 


Santa Barbara is completing a splendid ex- 
pensive building program for its elementary and 
high schools. Recently several modern element- 
ary school buildings have been finished and are 
now occupied. In June the high school build- 
ing was dedicated with impressive ceremonies. 
Santa Barbara High School is now one of the 
most beautiful and adequate secondary school 
plants on the Pacific Coast. Superintendent 
Paul Stewart of the Santa Barbara Schools has 
accomplished wonders for that city since his 
administration there. 


No pastime is more fascinating and valuable 
than the making of scrapbooks. The child 
pastes pictures to amuse himself on rainy days. 
The young athlete secretly pastes press notices 
of games, tournaments and meets in a book 
eons behind closed doors; the house- 
wife clips a new recipe from the morning paper 
and pastes it in that flour bethumbed cook- 
book which is fragrant with “sugar and spice 
and everything nice;” the traveler pastes his 
snap shots in the album with which he amuses 
himself and bores his friends; even at the 
White House the items of particular interest 
to the President are clipped from hundreds of 
newspapers daily and pasted on yellow sheets 
so that the President may quickly lay his finger 


which he 
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on the pulse of public opinion with respect ty» 
any question. “What do you paste in your scrap- 
book? Jokes or poems or cartoons or stock 
quotations or the changing personnel of your 
favorite ball teams? Cultivate the scrap book 
habit. It needn’t be a sticky, messy process if 
you use Gluey Paste, manufactured by the Com- 
mercial Paste Company. It comes in a tube and 
never need touch anything but the paper it's 
to glue. It smells good and a little bit of it 
sticks more staunchly than burdock burs on 
your Sunday suit. 


Dr. Frank F. Bunker at one time Superin- 
tendent of the Berkeley schools and prominent 
in California school affairs has recently com- 
pleted a tour around the world and is in Mass. 
achusetts. Dr. Bunker was one of the first to ae- 
velop the American Junior High School. For 
several years he was Executive-Secretary of th: 
Pan-Pacifie Union, Honolulu. 


A survey of race relations, which is being con 
ducted on the Pacific Coast, has made excellent 
headway during the past year. The survey is 
making a detailed investigation of the Oriental 
people on the Pacific Coast. Japanese, Chinese, 
Koreans, Philippines and Hindus are included 
in the studies. The survey extends from British 
Columbia to the Mexican border and is highly 
intensive. The case history method is largely 
used. Special attention is being given to the 
children and young people of Asiatic ancestry 
who are American born or who have spent most 
of their life in America. School people hav 
made many special contributions to the survey 


Curtailment of the public school day to pro- 
vide time for “religious education” is now per- 
mitted by California law. Attorney Genera! 
Webb has transmitted an opinion to Will © 
Wood, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, ruling that students can be released cer- 
tain periods each week for religious schooling 
in private institutions. Webb stipulated, how- 
ever, that school authorities must provide for 
compliance with the minimum school attendance 
law. Students whose parents do not desire them 
to attend religious schools may return to their 
homes during the religious instruction periods 
the attorney general said. 


Mrs. Marietta Johnson is one of America’s 
pioneer educators. At Fairhope, Alabama, in 
1907, Mrs. Marietta Johnson established a schoo! 
in a small cottage with six children. Mrs, John- 
son had been a teacher. She had arrived at cer- 
tain conclusions born of her experience, and 
she began to make a practical application of 
her theories. This little school has grown into 
the “School of Organic Education” at Fairhop: 
with a present enrollment of 240 pupils and a 
school property of some ten acres on whic! 
there are several commodious buildings, In th: 
years since 1907 Mrs. Johnson's methods have at 
tracted wide attention and schools founded upo! 
her plan have been opened at Greenwich, Conn 
and Montclair, New Jersey. Mrs. Johnson wi! 
conduct a course of lectures at La Vero Foun 
dation Headquarters, 1212 Market Street, begin 

ning October 22. 
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Lightening Your Burden 


HEAD lies the strain of a year’s work: strain upon physique, peace of mind 
and nervous system. The first month, beginning a new term, seemed rela- 
A tively easy after the summer's rest and with the flavor of “homecoming” 
characteristic of September. The hard road lies ahead. A teacher knows 
by experience, or intuition, the coming nights of fatigue. 


One way to ease a trying occupation is to select with good foresight the shoes 
one is going to wear. Faulty shoes can annoy man or woman with irritating persist- 
ence. No exasperating pupil can match an uncomfortable shoe. At least the oe 
goes home; your shoes follow you around worse than Mary’s lamb. 


October being the big shoe-buying month of autumn, choose now the Cantilever 
Shoe—noted for its ease, quality and appearance—to assist you along this road that 
lies ahead. Its flexible arch, supporting the foot restfully without restraint; its normal 
contour, fitting your foot snugly without pressure; its moderate heels, placed right 
to promote good posture; all these Cantilever values make for conservation of strength 
and good health. Light, resilient and wonderful for walking, the Cantilever Shoe has 
been described by a Detroit woman, “‘the bridge between dis-comfort and comfort.” 
Other women have called it the bridge between unhappiness and happiness. 


antilever 
Shoe 


You are cordially invited to see the Cantilever in its various styles at any of 
the agencies listed below. Only one selected store in each city has the Cantilever 
agency (except in New York and Chicago). Every agency takes pleasure in demon- 
strating the different Cantilever qualities that help to soften the road that all of us 
must travel. 








CANTILEVER STORES IN CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield—Hockheimer & Co. 


Shattuck Ave. 8th. 


Eureka—Dewing’s Booterie. San Diego—The Marston Co. 


— Beach—Cantilever Shoe Store, 536 San Francisco—Cantilever Shoe Store, 127 
Los \neieiaieeeditaiiabiiia Shoe Store, 508 ee ere eee wanes 
New Pantages Bldg., 7th and Hill Sts. San Jose—Hoff & Kayser. 
Oakland—Cantilever Shoe Store, 516 15th Santa Barbara — Smith’s Bootery, 1023 
Street (opposite City Hall). State Street. 
Pasadena—Cantilever Shoe Store, 378 E. Stockton—Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 E. Main 
Colorado St. Street. 
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Sacramento—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 208 
Berkeley—The Booterie (Garwood’s), 2233 Ochsner Bidg., K St., between 7th and 
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ME: WILSON’S letter reads in part: 

‘Merely to say that they (Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia) are interesting, well 
arranged and well adapted to the purpose 
which the publisher had in mind in produc- 
ing them is to use just ordinary language 
with reference to a most unusual production 
which, from many standpoints, is the most 
miraculous educational effort that has ever 
been couched in book form.” 


Endorsed by Educators Everywhere 


The leading members of the N. E. A. have 
put the stamp of their approval on Comp- 
ton’s Pict Encyclopedia. Such men as 
William B. Owen, A. E. Winship, George D. 
Strayer, J. W. Searson, W. C. Bagley, join in 
—w praise of this modern educational 
tool. 


Already in Thousands of Schools 
Barely two years old, Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia has already swept 
the country. Never has any set of 
books achieved so remarkable a suc- 
cess ‘in“so‘short a time. Buffalo 
schools have 108 sets; Boston has 
75 sets; Chicago has 300; St. 
Louis, 44; Milwaukee, 113; Los 
Angeles, 75. 


Sales Breaking Records 


So the list reads. ... 
from coast to coast 
.... from the largest 


H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley, California, says of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia: 


** wee L he most miraculous 
Ss educational effort that 
has ever been couched in book form” 


















city school systems to the smallest rural 
schools. 


Edited by Famous Educators 
Four years of effort were required to produce 
Compton’s Pictured ieapdanedia: he staff 
included 88 distinguished educators, each an 
outstanding specialist in his field. Photo- 
graphic illustrations were gathered from 
every part of the world .... More than 
$450,000 was spent in preparation before a 
single book was printed . . . . $450,000, just 
to put Compton’s educational pages in fas- 
cinating -form for children aa in modern 
usable form for teachers. 
Sth Edition 
So great has been the demand for the finished 
work that it is now in its fifth edition. If you 
are not already using Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, recommend it for purchase to- 
day. In quantity and quality of prepared ma- 
terial on school subjects .... 
from birds and bees to coal and 
wheat. .. . it is equivalent to 
_ awholeschool library. 


Write for Details 


Let us send you sample 
pages and special terms for 
teachers and schools. Write 
today: address Dept. 
1910 , F. E. COMP- 
TON & COMPANY, 
58 East Washington 
Street, Chicago. 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 VOLUMES + 4000 PAGES -: 





Should Be in Every Classroom 


8000 HALFTONE ILLUSTRATIONS 
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